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Chapter I 



Introduction 



This final report is the end product of a contract between the 

Connecticut State Department of Education and The University of Con- 

necticut. The program proposed by the University was titled, "Encour- 

aging Linkages Between CETA Youth Programs ^nd Vocational Education in 

the State of Connecticut'*.^ Three major objectifies we^e outlined for 

the program. Thesg. objectives were to be accomplished through five ' ' 

specific activities. The. objectives were: ' ' 

' 1. To increase communication, coordination, and collaboration 
'between the CETA and Local Educational Agency (LEA) systems 
within Connecticut for the purpose of reducing youth unem- 
ployment through improved education and vocational skill 
development ; 

2. Establish cooperative .efforts with Youth Employment and* 
Demonstration Projects Act CyEDPA) ^between schools and ^ 
Primie Sponsors; and « 

3, Identify those factors that foster the development of 
/\ innovative mechanisms for Vocational Education-CETA ' 

linages. * . * * 

# ' - * 

Pursuant to these objectives five aTJtivities w^re initiated: 



t. An educ^tion/CETA Task Force, comprised of representatives - 
from CETA Prime Sponsors, Youth Employment ^ and Training 
Programs CYETP), Local Education' Agencies (LEA), and Several 
State agencies, was .formed to provide advice and guidance to 
the project ; * ' " ,* 

2. Six 'regional workshops were held to desirite the projetot 
to interested LEA -and CETA staff and *to' discuss obstacles 
to succe;3^ful linkage efforts with them; ^ *\(' 

^ 3. The laws andMp^gulations supporting LEA/CETA linkage efforts 
were reviewedL and summarized, along with several exenplary 
linkage programs, in a publication entitled "tEA/CETA Farter 

^ nerships: The Historipal Context*'; 



4* A survey was conducted of educators and CETA/Youth Ecploy- 
meht and^Training (YETP) staff regarding the adequacy of 
^current linkage efforts and the importance to them of 
various potential obstacles; and' 

5* A one-day ^statewide conference was held for CETA/YETF and 
Lea staff to discuss vocational education 4?^ manpower 
' , lnitiat;ives, to describe the findings ^of the LEA/CETA 
survey, Vind to discuss ways of incorporating survey 
findings i^to existing grograius. 

After th^ State Department of Education devefbped the Request 

for Proposal outlining the program in 1979 and subsequent to the actual 

initiatLon of this prograia^ the nature of federal support and , program 

emphasis changexl dramatically. It appears that the level of federal 

funding for local vocational education programs will decrease drama- 

tically, perhaps by as much as 25%. Funding for Title IV CETA/ 

r ' \ . - . C . 

jrouth programs may. be cut out entirely, with only modest increases in 
Title .II-B"C (which includes some jjouth program activities). 

jCurrent. CETA legislation mandates cooperative efforts between 
CEJA Prime Sponsors, LEA's and bthei: CBO's, atid prpvides for a^percent- 
age of the funds received by escSi Prime Sponsor to be set aside to 
encourage linkage efforts* Th% current legislation expires in 1982,^ 
and it is unclear whether the present administration will prxxpose new 
employment training legislation or ^4Pefcher such legislation would 
specifically require linkages activities. ^ ^ • \ 

^e'changes in federal ^licy which'^curred pbetween J^uary 
and June of 1981 have had a significant impact on thf operation of 
this .project. We could* not blindl^r pu3P*ue goals and objectives (i.e., 
linkage activities between CETA and LEA's) whic^appeared' to have less^ 
and less relevance ^o re^ulty* Since CETA may cease to exist in the 
near fiiture, the goal of encouraging LEA/CETA linkages seems less 
appropriate now. However, bne'fact remains clear. There is a^signi" 



f Lcan^^^pulation of unskilled and poorly educated youth th^ requires 
services which may be in very shott supply if the CETA program is 
terminated. Public schools may be <the only agency with the potential 
to coordinate 'services to address the needs of this group. The public 
schools have had, problems , serving a disadvantaged clientele in the 

• ' r 

past. It seems apparent that in order to more effectively serve this 
clientele in the present and future, public schools, will have to make 

r 

more creative use of resources and modify and adapt existing programs 




to address Dhe specific needs of disadvantaged youngsQSLa^if^d adults. 

, , During the course of this program, we have attempted to adapt , 
our efforts to the reality of changing federal programs, reduced 
l^blidgets and their implications 'for public school programs, employment 
training efforts, and the disadvantaged clientele which must be sexved. 
The statewide conference which was conducted as a part of this contract 
put less emphasis on specific LEA/CETA linkage activities and greater 

emphasis on linkages between schools, community based organizations, 

* , 

private sector employers and other governmenta-l agencies* ^Is final 
report, while detailing specific LEA/CETA lihkajge data and activities^ 
which were generated by the project, also presents a broader perspec- 
tive of meet;ing e^cational/emp-loyment training needs of the disadvan* 
taged* The interpretation of the^ linkages survey data and our recom-' 
mendations are both .done with'ttjis broader perspective xn mind* 

This report is organized into five major sections or chapters* 
Chapter I is the Introduction and Overview. Chapter II is the Hi^stori- 
cal Context of LEA/CE^ Linkage Activities* Chapter III presents the ' 
Results of the LEA/CETA Linkages Survey, and Chapter IV. is the Procedr 
ings of the SJtatewid^'conference* Chapter V presents the Conclusions 
and Recommendation^* 
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Chapter II * 
L&Pi/QETk Partnerships^ The Historical Context 

This chapter presents a brief summary of Federal legislation 
Supporting mandated LEA/CETA linkage efforts, a ^brief overview of 
somq of these efforts, and a capsule review of research on the effec- 
.tivetiess of Vocational Education and Manpower Training programs. 



Federal Legislation Regarding Vocational Education and 



. Etoployment Training Prog/ams 



The history x>f federal vocatip/al, education and employnient train- 
ing'initiatiyes can be divided into'/'two periods; During the first,^ which 
extends from 1917 to the early l^O^s, the public schools were the primary 
agent for vocational education^/and thus for manpower development: More 
than teif pieces of federal l&gislation passed between 1917 and 1962 support 
this conclusioVi. In the learly 1960^s, Congress began to question this 
arrangement and to write legislation diminishing the role of the schools in 
manpower development*. This , is particularly evident in the Manpower Develop- 

inent and Training Act^^of 1962 which was grounded in the assumption that the 

* / - ' ^ ^'^ 

public schools had f^il^ed to meet the educational and vocational needs 

of students, especially the poor and unemployed. Although subsequent ^ 
a / ^ 

legislation taay s/etii to reaffirm Congressional faith in public vocational 



education, it Ls^'clear that a^^r 1962 public^agencies other than the 



w'clear that a^^i 
qre^ctively ijHi 



schools were ntore actively ijg|ved in meeting traihing and emRlojfment 
needs. Thus»/the se'con<K^riod ^d begun^ and the role of the public 



Scbools^ as purveyors of vocational education and employment training had 
draioatically changed. 

Federal Voc ational Education Leg^islation to 1963 

^ — ^ ' — " ^ 

Although legislation affecting vocational education pre-dates the 
1900*8, vio^t .authorities cite ^e Smith-Hughes, Act of 1917 as the first 
Significant federal vocational education initiative. This act was important 
fpr aeverai'reasonsj. 'First, It provided- grants to states for the support . 
'of Vocational educa'tion. Second, it adopted a c^egorical approach to ^t^e \ 
development ^f occupational skills, ^hereby channeling federal support into 
specif iC' occupations. Third,^ it required that federal dollars be matched 
/Vith state dol'lar$» thereby assuring ^|||h:tnership for the support of vo- 
cational education whitb continues to this day. "^^id fourth, it established 
% Federal Board For Vocational Education.' - ... ^ 

Between 1917 and 1963 at least nine acts were 'passed which had sig- 

nificant provisions for , the development qr contLnu'ation of vocational edu- 

cation programs. Some-of these acts were, a response to the World 'Wars; all 

oi them recognized* that the fedexal^ government had to provide assistance^ 

to ^ose seeking employment skills and training. An overview^of the most 

salient features of these acts follows. 

« '19JB Vocational Rehabilitation Act — authorized funds for 
reI>abilitation of World War^ veterans^ 

« .1/26 Smith-Bankhead Act — authorized grants to states for 
"agricultural experiment stations. ' 

« 1936 George-De^n Acjt — extended federal ^support to 

' distributive cui^ricula. , , ' 

1943 Vocational Rehabilitation Act — provided assistance 
to disabled vetferans. 

1944 Servicemen*s' Read justment Act — provided assistance 
for the education of veterans. 



1946 George^Barden Act — expanded federal support for 

^cational education, increased funding levels, and 
provided greater cuirriculum flexibility within the 
cat^orical grant structure. ^ . ^ ^ ' 

1954 Cooperat ive^Research Act-^^-auphorized cooperative 
^. ari^a^gemefnts with universities, colleges, and state 
. education agencies^for educational research. 

1957 Practical Nurse Twining Act — provided grants to 
states*'for practical nurse training. 

1958 National Defense Education Act-- provided assistance^ 
' to state and local school systems for strengthening 

instruction in science, mathemat^ics, foreign languages, 

other critical subjects'; provided funtls for the 
improvementi of state statistical services; provided 
funds for guidance^, cfouns^ling, and testing services 
^and training itistitutes; insi:ituted higher education 
' \ student loans |and fellowships; pirovided funding for 

experimentation and dissemination of information on' 
iDOre effective use of television, motion picture, and 

r related media for educational purposes;, provided funds, 
for vopatipnal ed^ation in technical occupations 
necessary to the national defense, such as data processing. ^ 

As noted above, all of these acts supported the-public schools as 

the primary agent for vocational training and manpower development. Follow- 

log the National Defense Education Act, however, concern begao to moun^ 

rthat the public schools were riot meeting the many and diverse training 

* leds of an ^expanding and changing population.^ ^^This, coupled with rapid 

chnological advances and subsequent increases in unemployment, led many 

Conclude that public agencies other thah the schools must become involved 

in^raining youth and adults f6r the world of work.' Thus, the stag* was * 

set for' the Manpower Development an<i Training Act, of 1962. The stage was 



also Sep for legislation to improyC'^'^iie quality of services delivered 
through the sthools. We turn now to a discussion of this Vocational 
Education legislation.- \j y 
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Federal Vocational Education Legislation From 1963 to 1976 * 

The three pieces of legislation passed during this time period will 

be reviewed in this section.. The^e include the Vocational Education^ Act of 

V 

1963 and the amendments to it of 1968 and 19^6. 

. The Vocational Education Act of 1963 . This watershed^ legislation 

» - 

was directed toward bri^ school ^tudents» high school graduates^ persons 
at work, and pe rsons wh ose s^cess in Tegular vocational education pro^ 
gramd was impeded by academic, socioeconomic, or otheY handicaps The ^ 
most itoportaht provisions of the Act were those dealing with funding, 
state^^regulations and evaluation. With.. regard to fundings support was 
providfid-H^or: (1) th^ construction of area vocational schools and for 
work-study programs in- residential vocational schools; (21 teacher edu^ 
cation, .p^o^am development, and evaluation; (3) pilot studies and pro- ♦ , 
grains to improve c)ie quality and the scope o£ vocational education serv- 
ices; and (4) ^Upport of s'tudents wtio required some'^income to remain en- 
rolled ^n a training program. ; ^ , 

with . regard ' to state regulations, the relationship between , the 
federal and state agencies established by the Smith-Hughes Act remained in 
place. However, each state was reqt»red to submit a **'state plan" in order*, 
^ ' to qualify for financial support. State and'local agencies were also 

"required to develop cooperative arrangements with public employment agencie 
for guidance and counseling services .^or participants. 

^ Finally, state and local p"l?ograms were subjected to evaluation at 
five year intervals to assess program quality anj^ relevance . A special 
ad hoc commission was established for this purpose. 

iSixty mi)jlion dollars was initially auth6Vized for the implementa- 
' tion of this Act, and by 1967 this figure had increased to $22^million. 
Ten percent of the^e funds was used for research and experimentation in ^ 



pilot projects. The ^remaining $0% was distributed to the states based on 
population ratios and' per capita incoi^. Because of the "matching** re- 
quirements of the. Act, state .and local monies were also made available for 
"research and programmatic efforts. 

"^i^v jhe VQT^ational Education Amendments of 1968 . These amendments, 
which restate the essential components of thAl963 Act, were designed to - 
improve access to "vocational training and retraining. Initially, "§355 
million "was authorized to implement these amendments. This amount in- 
Creased to $675 million,"and later stabilized 'at $565 million. '^^^ 

In addition to supporting the 1963 Act, the I968^^endments catlled 
for the creation of a National Ativisory Council for VocationaV Education, 
'^e age requirement of the Adult Basic Education Act of 1965 was also re- 
duced from IS'to 16, and the Ge?)rge-Barden Act*an<i the Smith-Hughes Annnend- 
ments were repealed;. States were required to submit plans for vocational 
education projects, while provision was made for the training and develop^- 
ment of programs for vocational staff through^the Higher Education Act of 
1965. .Twenty perceht of the^unds were allocated for research, exemplary 
and innovative programs, curriculum development, co^T^seling services and ' 
for the training and development of personnel. ■ Attention was also directed 
toward overcoming sex bias.. * * * 

^, The Vocational Education Antendments of 1976 . This s^t of amendments 

was directed toward the improvement of existing prOgr^s by focusing upon 
planning and evaluati6n procedures v One of the most important provisions 
mandated that state boards were to be created to serve as the sol^ agenty 
tespopsible f or^ the administration and supervision of vocational education 
programs in their respecjfive 'States * 'Directives ver« aiso provided for th^ 
regulation o^ relationships between state and local agencies. In addition. 



# 
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all interested parties^ including state advisory councils, educational and 
employment training personnel, business and industry representatives, and 
citizens, were man'dated an opportunity to contribute to the state plan. 

At the federal levels funding was provided for programs for the 
handicapped, disadvantaged, and other identified groups. The Bureau of 
Occupational and Adult Edueatjon^as re^-established^l^^nd^^jT^he"^^ 
1978 Federal Bureau personnel was /increased by 50% (using 1976 as base). A 

Nat iotfal .Occupational Information Coordinating Committee was created to coor- 

\ 

■V 

dinate ^the vocational education information efforts of the.U. S. Office'of 
Education, tfte Department of labor> *and the National Center for Education 
Statistics. Meanwhile a unifdrm data reporting and accountability system was 
established by the U. S. Office of Education* Finally, states were required^ 
Jto establish an occupational and information coordination committee by 
September of 1977. - 



Federal Einployment Training Legislation 

As with vocational education^ major federal initiatives concerning* 
labor and employment training occurred during the twentieth century. During 
the^first two deCade^s> this legislation focused primarily on issues relating 
to labor unions and labor disputes* Later legislation addressed particular 
problems caused by the depressioti and by World War II. / * 

The first act toj^deal specifically with minority and regional unenv- ' * 
ployment concerns was the Area Redevelopment Act of 1961. More important, 
however^ were the Manpower and Development and Training Act of I962> the 
Economic Oj^portunity Act of I964> the Comprehensive Employment Act of )967>^ 
the Cooperative Area Manpower Planning Systen^of 1968> the" Coraprehensive^ 
Employment and^ Training Act of 1973^ the Youth Employi^ent and* Demonstration 



Projects Act of 1977^ and the 1978 CETA ammendments We turn now to a brief 
reuiew of thes^e important legislative initiatives. 

Manpower Development and Training Act * As noted" S.bove ^ this 1962 
Act^ was the first federal initiative callinjg for cooperative efforts between 
the public schools and o^her agencies in the delivery of vocational education 
and manpower training. More specifically^ this Act formed a partnership 
between the De^^rtment of Healthy Education and Welfare' and the Department 
of Labor through which private and public agencies ^ such as universities ^ 

d industry^ were able to carry out programs to address^regional needs. 
Although these programs met with some success^ there wfere also notable 
failures. -In Connecticut^ for example^ 96% of those selected for one such 
program did" not/ complete training (Cook^ 1977). In partial response to 
this state of affairs^ apd to the realization that many of the unemployed 
were, without basic Jfllls^ the Act was amended to incl\lde adult' basic edUT 
cation provisions. Such programs received renewed support through the 

Manpower Act of 1965. 

Economise Oppoytunity^Act. This Act di/ectly addressed the question 

of literacy for the first (time. It alsd provided for the establishment 

^of several employment training programs. Title lA^ for example^ establish 

Job Corps training centers for youth between the ages of 16 and 2l^irtio wer4- 

not in school), were unemployed , and were undereducated. * Remedial education^ 

skill training^ work experience^ guidance aAd recreation programs Were, ^ 

offered in a coordinated fashion through these centers. Title V of this 

Act^ along with Tit^je XI of the -Social Security Act^ produced the Work 

>erience^f ogram., ^jVhis program was designed to increase the personal 

^dependence and self sufficiency of persons on^iiblip assist;ance^ 




r 



'it shoul4> be noted that eii^ucation^unctions are now the^province of r 
* the Department of .Education. , > . ^ , ' 
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Finally, Title IIA and ms of the Act were designed for specifically 
identifiable groups such as migratory workers. Title IIIB, in fact, 
created Coinmunity Action Programs. The Neighborhood Youth Corps was another 
of the programs initiated by the EOA legislation. This program placed 
disadvantaged youths in public service jobs for work experience and pro- 
vided basic skills training. 

Despite the good intentions of the developers of the legislation 
and of those charged with implementation, it soon became apparent ^hat there 
was not sufficient coordination and cooperation among program operators, 
community agencies^' and local education agencies jto realize the program's 
objectives. Thus, several additional ^cts were passed in the late 1960*3 
to attempt to deal with these procedural and policy difficulties. 

Concentrated Employment Act and Cooperative Area Manpower Planning 
System . CEA and CAMPS, which were passed in 19^7 and 1968, respectively, 
* paved the way for the Comprehensive Employment and Training Act of 1973. 
C&k consolidated a' number of manpower projects and .programs » thereby 
reducing unnecessary overlap and redundancy. CAtlPS created the mechanism 
for local program planning. ' , 

Comprehensive Employment and Training Act . Thd 1973 -CETA Act 
empbasized the employtnant needs of tlie disadvantaged. Moreover, it began 
to eliminate (he duplication of services and organizational ineffec^tiveness* 
vhlch characterized earlier employment training programs by decentralizing 
the delivery'^system atid reducing the eligibility categories that had existed 
under MDTA. Although fyndlng levels were increased substantially over MDTA» 
tibe 1973 CETA Act placed very little emphasis on youth programs*. Because of 

L ....... ^ , . 

the alarmingly high ^unemployment among y<>^^ between 16 and 21 years of^age, 
particularly non-white youth. Congress passed the Youth Employment and 
J)emonstration Project , Act CyEDPA) in 1977. VedPA initiated employment train 



ing i^rograms designed to demonstrate the effectiveness ^of various approaches 
and techniques for reducing^ unemployment among youth. 

Youth Employment and Demonstration Projects Act . This Act was 
designed to provide a full range of experiences for youth \6 to 2] years 
of age who were in or out of school and unemployed or underetiployed. In 
* certain circumstances the age limit was extended downward to include 14 
and 15 'year olds. Although the provisions of the Act were directed 
primarily to yat d the economically disadvantaged, others could participate 

as W611. ' ' 

. ' t 

'? - 

. • ■ . " 

1978 CETA Amendments . YEDPA was inco%orated as Title IV, ^ . ^ 

Part A of the J978 CETA amendments. Title^IV, Part A (Youth EmploymenC ^ 



Demonstration Programs), outlines three programs: (t) Youth Employ- 
ment Training Programs (YETP); (^) Youth Incentive Entitlement Pilot 
Projects (YIEPP); and (3) Youth Community Conservation and ImprovameiU:^ 
Projects CICCCIP). Title IV, Parts B and C provide for the continuation 
of the Job Corps Summer Youth fibployment Programs, resp^tively. - 
Both of these programs are directed to youth populations^ -as 'is the 

" ' V 

Young-Adult Conservation Corps which is under Title VIII of CETA 
Amendments . « . 

The 1978 ^ETA Aiiendments consist^of eight titles as follows: 

Title I. r 'Admin istrat ive Provisions 
" Title II - Comptehen^ive Employmerit and X^i^i^g Services 

Title III - Special Federal Responsibilities ) , 
Title' IV - Youth Programs' ^ 

Title V - National Commission -for Employment Poll^ 
.Title VI " Countercyclical Public Services Employment Program 

' ■■ ■ . ■ . . J ■ 
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Title -VII - Private SecCpr Opportunities for Economically / 
> , Di'sadvantageov.. , ' - 



:age 

1.'* w ^ \ 

Title VIII - Young Adult Conservation Corps. 



r^^ber 



A number of provisions and programs outlined, in the eight titles 
«re of prime Itoportatlce in terms of LEA/CETA cooperative efforts* Some 

r 

ex4iDptes are listed below: 



— h 



Title I Requires the participation of vo^tional edu*- 

ciltors on CETA prime sponso^^ pjrlnning councils.^ 

Title II - Six percent of funds allocated under this- title 
are to be used for supplemental vocational edu- 
catloo, Co be administered by the State Depart- 
^ * ment of Education 

Title IV - Parts A, B and C of this title fuqd employment 
programs to serve disadvantaged yoifth. In- 
school youth, dropouts, and unemployed or under- 
'< employed youth are served. 

Title VII - Each prime sponsor must establish a Private 
Industry Council (PIC). . The PIC's functions 
are to, analyze private sector job opportunities, 
refiqe^ employment and traming programming to 
, mj&et private sector labor needs, and develop and 
^erate private sector employment and training^ 
^^ograms. Regulations requlr^ that educational 
^agencies be represented on the PIC-^ 
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LEA/CEYA Cooperative. Efforts 

^ Uhll^\all of the einployment training 



legislation pass^ed^^^oir to'YEDPA 
impllclty advocated communication, cooperation and coordination of employment 



training programs with local services and agencies^ explicit ^id^lines de- 
^ . tailing how this was to be accc^mplls^hed were not^glven. Moreover^ although l 
both the 1978 CETA legislation and the Vocational Education Act Amendments of 
1976 provide a broad legislative mandate for cooperation and coordination,^ 
neither piece of * Legislation provides substantial incentives to do so ; 
^ (Wurzberg, 1979). The one provision which encouraged such associations 
/ came in the form of a mandate that 22t of^,all YETP funds be set aiside for . 

Vin*-school" programs. It is heartening to note, that research in Connec4:icut 
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(Thompson and Gable, 197B) w&ll as across tite nation (Uurzberg, 1978) 
indicates that t^e percentage of funds actually devofed to in^^chool^pro-^v 
grams is close to 50%. ' ^ 

It is apparent^ that there are a number of st'ieiictural as well as atti- 
tudinal roadblocks to cooperation between L^*s and YEDPA^ programs. Certain 
aspects of LEA operation which'hinder cooperation include th^ length of the 
School day, credentialing of staff, attitudes reg^i^dirig the award >E>f academic 
credit, and previous negative experiences with CStA programs (e.g., early 

' / . - : ^ ' ' . ; ^ 

Title X CEtA youth programs) and/or wit^ low incon^/di^dvaj^t^ged students. 
Turfdom is alSo an issue witty many LEA personnel particularly j|uidance coun-*- 
selors, work experience coordinators and/occasi.onaliy,^^vocational education 
instructors (Thompson and Gable, r9f8). 

' ' CETA has equally difficult pr;oblems'which Injiibij^ cooperation. The ^ 
mismatch of fiscal year between CETA and. LEA's, the' accelerated and often 

'^patchwork planning in CETA programs, uncertainties over funding levels, 
and/or reauthorization of the legislation, and cc^stantly shifting program 

'priorities and changing regulatibns - alt'^^fiXid to plac^ limitations on coop^ 
erative efforts between YE0PA and LEA*s. Likewise-the traditj^ons and re- 
gulations which hold LEAs and YElfrjV prbgramm^rs . accountable; to diff^Vent 
agencies further reduce cooperation (WUrtzberg, 1979) -J " - 

Despite t^ese problems, many LEA's and YE0?A pr<fgi^ operators are 
making efforts to establish linkages and to cooperate <Jn' profeYftn initiatives^ 
This is shown in research at the national level ^Stephens, 1979) and in 
Connecticut (Thompson and Gable; 1978, I9?9). Xhe^se latter studies, h£>;*ever, 
reveal that although YETP^operators and LEA^s throughout the state have 
reached agreements on the operation of in-school YET^ programs, the degree 
of cooperation contained in these agreement^ varies widely, ^ afid ^s ip some 

«CMes almost non-existent. .Thus they ^^ument the n^ed fo^/e^forts to 



InlciaCe communicacion and cooperation beCweetT^ahd among C£TA Prime Sponsors^ 



YEDPA program operators and LlvA personnel. 



Pending Federal Legislation ^ ^ . 

^During Che period of April Co Sepcember^ 1^80 Che House Com- 
miccee on Educacion and Labor and Che Senace ilum^n Resources Commiccee 



r 



debaced whac was called Presidenc J>arCer*s Youch Acc of 1980. As re- 
forced Che House Commictee, ch^-tnajor .purpose of che Acc was to ^ 
provide a broad xange of employmenc^ cralning and educa^on opporcunicies 
for youch Co imprjpve chelr ba^-ic, educacion and employmenc skills ^nd 
Co promoce coordinf^ion amo^ service d^tvers* capable of pi^viding^' * 
such opporcunicies. Among itk many pjovisfpns , ^che acc c^ir^d ior che 
consolidacion of mosc local programs inco a single basic granc co C£XA 
Prime Sponsors, ^an'ordered approach Co developing youch emplo'yabilicy, 

and increased coordioacion <^ong 'CETA Prime Sponsors^ and L'EAs Co be 

, \ \ _ , 

achieved chrough sec-aside. (22%) and ocher means.' " 

Alchough debace paged on several issues » 'pare icularly on che need , 

for ^ reduced minimum wage for youch^^ ic appeared chac che House and 

Senace would adopc some version of che^Aot. The resulcs of che presi- 

dencial and" congres^onal elecciorfs heW on November ■ 4, **1980 and scate- 



Id on Nov« 
oidd indie 



mencs ])y Presidenc Reagan since Chan woicld indicace chac chis is noc 
likely. Alchough one could speculace furcher abouc whac will occur, 

ic appears prem^ure Co do so. Ic ^seems safe Co conclude, however, chac , 

% - * 

che likely ^ouccome of"" further d^ace is a reduced federal governmenc 

role in employmenc 'craining acjiiv^cies. ' . • , t 
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Exemplary LEA/CETA Linkage .Efforts 

^ . ■ : ■ -A ■ , 

* * * ^ * • t 

The previous sections of ,this chapter have ^reviewed Che history 
of vocational edupacion and employment training ini|:iatives and the 
legislative mandate for LEA/CETA cooperative efforts^ This section' 
,discusses this mandate further in the context of funded projects which, are ^ 
directly concerned with linkage and cooperative efforts betveen education 
aod CETA youth programs. * . ' 

The 1977 Youth Employment and Demonsttatlons Projects ActJ^^^Tic^d 
particular emp^asis'on linkages between education and employment ' tr^ning 
program^, as seen in sectionj348 of the Act: * ') 



« . .'to carry out rhhovative ^nd experimental programs, 
to test new approaches for' dealing with thje unemployment 
, problems of youth, and to enable eligible participants^^o ^ 
prepare fof, enhance ^ the ir prospects* for, or secure employ- ' 
loenC in occupati'^ns through which they may reasonably be ^ 
expected to advance to productive working liv^s. Such \ 
< ^ ^ programsT shall include, where appropriate, ^operative \^ 

^ arrangements with educational agencies to provide special ^ 
programs and services... 

\ ^ ■ . ' 

TEDPA sought to examine the components of successful linkage efft>rts by 

7 ' ^ * ■ ■ 

initiating several ^'knowledge development'* activities with a major focus 
•on education and work issues. Realizing that approaches to reducing un-" 
emplb'yment are complex^ the Act contained sections designed to promSte 
the evaluation of alternate employabilitjr 'development proc^ures for dis* 
advantaged youths Carefyl consideration, of the implementation and outcomes 
of these^ projects should facilitate Connecticut CETA^LEA linkage efforts. 

The largest of the alternate employability development procedures was 
jthe Exemplary In'"School Demonstration Projects. \ In this project » grants 
-wet^ awai;ded to explore the dynamic.s of ip-school p^ jects\and to pr(;uiiote 
cooperation between the education and employment training sys\ems. The 
ptimary source of" information on these projects is the intefim reports 



YoOtbwoVk National Policy Study conducted at Cornell University, (Kisti J980)"= 
Youthwork was responsil)le for developing guidelines for selecting pro^jects 
and for recommencing projec^l^to be funded, reviewing proposals, ptoviding 
technical assistance , 'developing and itnpletnenting a knowledge development 
plan, and forwarding research reports |nd policy recommendations to the De-^ 
^artment of Labor (Rist, et. al., M979). 

Youthwork activities are particularly relevant to our discussion . 
since these projects focused on in-school youth a^ ways in which the edu- 
cation and CKTA systems could contribute to the resolution of youth unem- 
ployment;. The rationale of all projects was bridging the trartiitional gap 
between school and work. According to Rist, "♦hfe ainr of Youthwork was to 
Explore irthovative means tty which to make them coterminous and ii\terrelated" 
CJ979, p. 2). 

Since September 1978, Youthwork has dealt with 49 projects. Each 
project is an exemplary effort in one of four areas: J) expanded private 
"•Rector involvement; 2) job creation through you^th operated projects; 3) aca- 
demic credit for work experience; or 4) career information, guidance and 
job seeking skilLs> Additional information on specific projects can be found 
in tKe materials referenced above. 

Another YEDPA "knowledge development" program is entitled the Youth 

Incentive^ Entitlement^ Pilot Projects CYIKPP) * At 17' demonstration sites 

(e;g^ Stamford, Connecticut) jobs and/or training are guaranteed for * 

jcconomically disadvantaged (6- J 9-year-old youth Jirtio are in school or are 
i^ ' - ' ' ^ ^ ' ' ' 

willing to return to schodl. The aim of YIEPP is* to assess the impact of 

' the combination of education and guaranteed work on school retention, return, 
and completion. 

The Vocational Education Incentive Program consists of linkage demon- 
etration models for CETA youth programs an^'^vScati^nal education at the state 

i . 
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mad local levels* During the 1979 and 1980 fiscal years, 20 model projects 
ffere impleiueated* An analysis of the successful projects s^oiild prove 
^uite informative regarding the attributes of positive linkage efforts. 

■ ;% . - . • • ■ 

V- Research on the Effectiveness /Of Vocational 

' ' ' ^ ' ^ ! 
Educaj^ion and Manpower Training Efforts 

. ^ ' r ' ' ' 

Vocational Education ^ ' j . 

The research available t;o date does not .demonstrate dramatic effects 
^on Che long-te^rm employability of those served by either, vocational edu- 

^cation or *emplo]fmerit training programs. As a result of its longer historjr, 
vocatj.onAl e<^ation has^had considerably more research oa tl^^uestio^ of 
impact on the students served. The most definitive studies, both longicu" 

'ilina^ and cross*-sectional, hayet been done c^^^ng the 1970*s. 

/The impact of vocational education canbe assessed using a numnei^. 
of different criteria.^ Some of the more commoti criteria include: level\of 
technical/vocational skills' taught^ level pf enl^ry level job skills taught, 
eii5)loyment^ stability, lo^g**tel^m employment status, job satisfaction and 
earnings. ^ ^ ^ , 

In a review of the literature through il974, (Levin, I977J reports 
thaSin t erms of improving the labor market experiences of young people^* 
"the evidence suggests that if such gains 'are associated with vocation^^ 
education^ they are marginal ^t best.^ 

^ Similarly, Grasso and Shea .(1979) summarize four national longitu- 

dinal studies conducti^cl over the last twenty years and conclude: , > 

' . . 

•*A lf?ge body of worlrhas been completed since the 
passage of the'V^icational' Education Act of 1963. How- 
^ ever, it does not provide compellijig evidence suppor 
" 'the alleged labor market beaefits^of high school lev^\ 
* /vocational education^' (p. 1597^ 




Youthwork Nat ional ^Policy Study co^iducted at Cornell .University- (Rist, 1980)* 
Youthwork was responsible £ot developing guidelines for sel^^cting pxojecta 
and for recommending project?^ to be funded^ reviewing proposals* providing 
technical assistance* developing and implementing & knowledge development 
plan, and forwarding research reports and policy recommendations the De- _ 
partiaent of Labor (Rist, et. al., 1979). ^ \ 

Youthwork .activi^ties are particularl^relevaht to our discussion 
since these projects focused on in-^hool youth and wa^s in which the edu^ 
cation and CETA systems could contribute to the resolution of youth unem- 
ployment. The rationale of all projects was bridging the traditional gap 
between school and work. According to Rist, "the aim of Youthwork was to 
explore innovative means by which ^to make them coterminous and interrelated" 

(1979', p. 2). ' _ ' 

Since September 1978, Youthwork has dealt with 48 projects. Each 
-project is an exemplary effort in one of four areast ]) expanded private 
Septor involvement i 2) job creation through: youth operated projects;^3) aca^ 
demic creHit for work experience; or 4) career information, guidance and 
job seeking skills* Additional information on specific projects can be found 
in the' materials referenced abdv<j|j|^ 

- Another YEDPA-"knowledge"development" prog^am-is entitled^the-Y^th 

Incentive Entitlement Pilot Projects CyIEPP). ' At 17 demonstration sites 
(e.g. Stamford^ Connecticut) jobs and/or training are guaranteed for < 
economically disadvantaged ^]6-:]9'year-old youth who are in school or are 
willing to return to' school. The 'aim of YIEPP is to assess the impact of 



-the combination pf education and^''g\yranteed work school retention^ return^ 
and .completion. ' 



The' Vocational Education incentj^e Program, consists of linkage dfemon- 
stration models for CETA youth, programs and vocdil^onal education at the s^ate 

' , * 19 . , 
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From their own original research Grasso and She^ fui^ther conclude: 



"Ue failed fo find convincing evidence of an alleged 
tabor Market advantage of vocational education for young 
men. ./ .Differences were either inconsistent or were not 
^statistically significant on virtually every critterion- , , 
nteaflure : unemployment, occupation, hourly rate of pay» 
atimial earnings, and so on.'* ^ Cpl )56). 



Perhaps, the most s 



ignrficant 



nd controversial study is one completed 



io 1980 WeXlford Wilms, which compares the- vocational experiences of 
1576 Istudents enrolled in 50 community colleges and proprietary vocational * 
schools. ^Essentially; Wilms concluded that: 1) Public vocational education 

is '/nearly irrelevant**" for persons seeking higher paying, skilled jobs; 2) 

* ^ * 

proprietary vocational schools do a better job of training students for jobs 
than do public vocational schools; 3) students* family background has a more 
^imporcjint eff,ecc__pn a^.persons earnings than does,^level of vocational edu-. 



cation; 4) less than one*-third of the men and none of the wom^n who studied 
for hi^h^ level jobs actually got such jobs; and 5) vocational education 
is not an effective way to equalize job opportuhities among ^various sectors^ 
of the society. ' 

A six-member panel convened by the National -Institute of Education 
to review the Wilms study concluded that the report was replete with 
"~lttathemati:cal~*erro'rs and that the conc"lusions"were"Tiot supported by the 
skimpy research. ,The American Vocational Association has also panned the 
Wilms Report charging that since there was no control group of nonvocational 
students the conclusioris are erroneous. . , 



A 



Employment Training Tro^rams ^ 

As was noted earlier,. the major manpower and training initiatives 
have occurred since >t963* As a result, relatively lit^tle research is 
available regarding the long-term impact of these programs on the employ- 
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ability of che^cliencs served* However, che research which is available 
is noc encouraging* 

As w,as Che- case for vocational education programs, a number of criteria 
may be used to measure the success of manpower training efforts* Moreover 
t^ile Che stated purpose d£ a youth work experience program may be ^to ^*i^crease 
the employability" of youth, the true purpose may be politically motivated. 
Cite*, to lower current unemployment statistics, to "keep kids .off tHe street 
and out of trouble", or simply to serve as an income transfer)* For the 
purposes of this report, it is assumed that employment trait^ing programs are 
in fact'designed to impact on^the long-term employability of the clients 
served* ' - 

' In an early review o^f research Jones ( 1969) concluded that MDTA pro- 
grams had no significant impact, on the employability of the clients served* 
Moreover, few long-term benefits of any type were noted in Che studies/ re** 
viewed* This same conclusion is revealed by the National Commission for 
Employment Policy ( 1979), wliich after reviewing considerable researct^ame ^ 
to the general conclusion that the assessment literature regarding Neighbor- 
hood Youth Corps type work experience indicates that the programs do not 
significantly improve the average enrollee*s long-term employability or 
earnings* They ^o on' to state, however, that other authors have noted the 
value of such work experience programs in terms of providing income main** , 
tainence and ke^eping youth out of trouble* 

Summary and Conclusions 

This brief^review of the literature oaTfefleijal legislation regarding 
vocational education and employment training and the resulting LEA/CBTA coop- 
erative efforts leads to several conclusions* First, although legislation ' 

" ' ^ 2d \ ' ^ 



aandacing cooperative efforts between Local Education Agencies and CETA 
programs have existed*^ neither the legislation.^ nor the regulations 
eibanating from it ^ave specified h^^w this cooperation was to take place* 
Second^ that particular aspects qt both the educational and CETA systems 
are now operating to impede sucE cooperation. Thirds that vocational 
education and employment training efforts have not had uniformly positive 
effects on the employability of their clients. And £ourth» in light 
of decent federal goverinmept moves which seem to signal a withdrawal 
of much» if ndt all* federal support for employment ^tra\hing programs^ 
there will be a tremendous, need for other community orgaiiizat^-ions^ ^ 
particularly schools^ to ^assume;^ this responsibility. 

It appears^ therefore^ that methods and procedures mus^t^be imple- 
mented for determining pr,eclsely what the barriers are to effective 
linkages between school^s existing employment ^ training activities and - 
other community organizat^ions. Then» given this information^ procedures 
for 'reducing the barriers iiujst be found and implementing effective pi:^'- 
grams Co meet a need which will continue^ Co exist, ^ 
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LEA/CETA Link^e Survey 

This chapter presents the results of a surve^r of ,LEA and CETA 

\ ' * 

I ' 

personnel regarding current linkage efforts and obstacles to improve- 
Ing these efforts^ The first section presents a description q^the 
development and, dissemination of the survey forms. The'sections which 
foJ.low present the perceptions of^ the LEA and CETA groups. 

Survey Development and Dissemination 

One^^ the goals of th*^LEA/CETA link^e project was- to examine 
the perceptions of LEA and CETA groups regarding current^itikage efforts'^ 

^nd obstacles to improving these efforts. 

t 

Tvo survey quesit ionnaires were developed by project staffs Drafts 
*of the forms were reviewed by the LEA/CETA Linkage Task Force and State 
Education Department personnel. Comments of these groups were incorporated 
into the fin^l survey forms ^ 

The LEA survey form contained qttestiond concerning communication^ , 

r 

planning^ operation^^and program organization^ * Tjte CETA survey form 
contained questions* concerning program organization and operation. Both 
forms also contained 4ues^ons regarding current LEA/CETA cooperative 
linkage efforts and Obstacles to these effbrtsV Appendix A contains - 
copies of the LB4 ^nd. CETA fotrms. 

The ,LEA and CETA forms were mailed with s\ainped-return.,,env^iopes 
in early Jaini3fyT98T|" fPllow^^p mailings to non-^respondents took .place ^ 
in tate January.. 



LEA/QETA Cooperative Link^e Project 
Survey Groups aad Return Rated 



4= 



Sent 



Returned 



Percent 
Returned 



LEA 



Vocational Administrators 41 

Teacher-Coofdinators of Stsrte 74 

Approved Cooperative Work Education (CWEDO) 
Directors of Guidance 'aod Pupil - 

Personnel Services 151 

CWE-BO j . 2 1 

Total • 287 



30 
47 



101 
14 

192 



73% 
64% 



67% 
67% 

67% 



CBTA 



BOS 

BOS-OPM 
New Haven 
Waterbury 
Hartford t*^ 
Stamford 
Bridgeport 



Total 



22 
7 

10 

■ 5 
3 
4 

10 

61 



21 
7 
6 
3 
1 
3 
6. 

47 



95% 
100% 
60% 
60% 
33% 
75% 
60% 

77% 
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24 



32 
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. Table 1 presents a breakdown of the LeK and CETA groups. The 
^287 LEA persdiinel represented all vocational administrators, all' 
coordinators of cooperative work education programs, one director of 
guidance and pupil personnel services from each ^school district', and 
all cooperative work experienced-business occupations' teachers^. Tha 
61 CETA personnel represented the six prime sponsor areas, in^^ding 
Balance of State, New Haven, t/aterbury, Hartford, Stamford, and Bridgeport 

Table 1 also contains the respective return rates for jeach oi 
the LEA and CETA groups. The LEA return rates ^|H^aup ranged from ^ 
6UX to *73% With a total LEA group rate of 67%. The CETA return rates 
ranged from 33% to 100% with a total CETA group rate of 77%. 

The .sections which follow present the results of the survey for 
the LEA and CETA groups. Findings for the items specific to each form 
are^resented first. These sections are followed by a presentation of the 
perceptions of both groups to the common items dealing with current linkage 
efforts and obstacles. Readers should note that Appendices B - JJI^lso ^ ^ 
display several break^dfiJ'lSs the data presented in the texJt. Th^^l)re.akj 
downs wete created on the basis of sizes of coinmun\ty and Prime Sponsor 
areas where/ appropriate. ^ 



LEA Perceptions of CETA Linkage Initiatives 

LEA respondents were asked to rate^he CETA linkage efj^prts * 
during the summer and fall of 1980 in the areas ^of communication with 
school "staff, recruitment of students, information received concerning 
the vocational progress of student participants, and the effectiveness 
of the as^sistance of CETA p^rsoni^el and programs in improving stud^t 



'rar a few large cities (e.g*. New Haven) two guidance directors were 
included . - ^ jf 

25 ^ ^ 
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academic programs. Table 2 contains a breakdown of the LEA response 
percentages by Prime* Sponsor arta. Appendix B contains a further break^ 
down of current LEA/CETA >inkage efforts as perceived by LEA respondents 
from various community sizes. 



Communicatiq^ Concerning the Nature of CETA Programs ^ In 
response to Item 6£ just over one'-half of the LEA respondents reported 
having received any infomfation regarding the nature, g6als, and pur^ 
poses of the CETA program during the summer or fall of 1980. Host of 
this information (86%) was provided by either mail or persbnal contact 
(Item ^y*. Of those ^receiving information, 75% of the respondents con* 
Srdered the information helpful in working with students (Item 9). 
Two conctusions might be*^rawn from these data. First, approximately 
kl% of the LEA respondents either lacked information concerning CETA 
programs or 'haVe received it without direct contact with CETA personne'k. 
Secondly, when there was CETA contact with schools it tended to be 
perceived by LEA staff as 3n asset in working with CETA enrollees. 

-Contact tfith^^chools ^Concerning Students . Items 3 and 4 ffecured^ 



information as to whether CETA personnel had been in the school tp meet 
with the staff or to recruit students during' the summer or fall of 1980. 
Approximately 60 to 65% of (he LEA respondents indicated that this 
had occurred. When asked further if information and/or student referrals 
were sougjit, only 57% o&,tfie respondents regefteJ that CETA personnel 
had been in contact. ^ * / *• 

The lack of feedback from CETA , personnel concerning the pro^gress 
of individual students appears to be a problem for LEA personnel. Only 
37% of the respondents indicate' that CETA staff have shared such informa- 
tion concerning student growth and performance in CETA programs . 
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tftble.2 

,LEA Perceptiond of CETA Linkage Initiatives 
Grouped by Prime Sponsor Area^ 
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In summary, while the comnatnication that occurred between CETA 
and LEA personnel is perceived as helpful by LEA respondents, linkage 
initiatives were lacking in two major areas:^ (1) Initi^al contact and 
information sharing concierning the nature and goals of the CETA pro- - 
grams; and (2) Feedback by CETA personnel regarding the progress of 
Student CETA enrol/i!ees.. 



LEA Perceptions of CETA Program Planning, Operation, ap^ Organization 
LEA respondents were askecl to rate the overall CETA program in 
their area in relation to planning, operation,^ and organization. Such ^ 
loiatters as the involvement of the LEA staff in planning and services, ^ 
accountability of CETA counselors, coordination of ^'educational pro- 
gram and work experience activities, and the control of CETA programs 
and personnel were examined. Table 3 contains a percentage breakdoWn 
of LEA respondents by Prime Sponsor area. Written responses were also 
requesred to some items; these' responses are incorporated into the dis- 
cussion below. Appendix C cQntains a breakdown of the organizatlcjn^ 
planning y and operations of CETA program by size of community. 

P'lanning . When asked if CETA youth programs were well organized 
in their district (Item^lO), only 44% of the LEA respondents replied 
affirmatively, and 42% indicated that they did not know. The basis for 
these opinions was clarified through several other items in this section. 
For example, only 39% of the riesp<^<l|ents indicated that LEA staff 
steisbers had been involved in the pl/annin'g of career employment experiences 
and transition services for^ CETA ^rollees (Item 11),' 



C 



Operation . Operational .problems were more cleatly defined and 



/ 



elaborated from the responses to Item 19. Only 60% of the LEA respondents 
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felt that work and axillary experiences in CETA^programs were helpful 
to students. T^ose responding negatively identified four basic problem 
areas as follows: 

^ ' . ' ' 

1* The lack of feedback from CE'^^ersonnel concerning students; 

2. iKe Isack of '^enough senuMS*' to the students (counseling) 
and "part time'* nature of the CETA programs; 

^. The quality of the work experience for CETA enrollees is 
^ often perceived to be minimal; / 

4* The lack of evaluative procedures or any indications of 
^the effectiveness of CEXA programs. 

Organigation . While 52% of the LEA respondents felt that credit 
should be ,§warded for pattic^patior. in the CETA youth programs (Item 18), 
..only 5% of the LEA respondents (Item 16) r^orted that the-work experi- 
ence was "always^' coordinated with educational effprts and 32^ indicated 
such coordination was^ '^rare." Iftien as^ted if the career employment 
experienceTNpffered to CETA participants was related or relevant to. 
ed,ticational programs > 36Z responded "rarely" (Item 17). These responses 
indicate that the coordination efforts on behalf of students was sorely 
lacking in the view of the LEA personnel.- 

With regard to accountability, 13% of the respondents reported ^ . 
that CETA counselors were directly accountable to school officials 
(Item 13) » while one-half (50%) of the LEA respondents felt that 
this should be so (item 15). Furthermore, only i6% of the respondents 
believed the services^ of the CETA'counselor extend^ beyond 'thos6' 
normally available in the school most of the time;' 39% of the LEA 
respondents reported that such services did not (Item 14)>. ^ , - 

Two further questions were asked in relation to the organization 

( 

of the CETA pf ograms J^^Item 23 asked LEA respondents to consider 
;rfjether the copiplete control of CETA in-school youth programs ought 
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to be under the local schools, Forty^four percent (44%) of the LEA 
-respondents favor such a notion, ijcem 12'asked whether CETA programs 
should be expanded to private, prof it^making businesses/employers,* 
Approximately SIX of the respondents believe that CETA programs should 
tie expanded in this way, ^ * ^ ^ 

Tn summary, LEA respondents were on average less" than positive in 
their ratings of CETA planning, operation, and organization*. While ^ , 
they perceived CETA programs ^as assisting students in overcoming 
barriers- to employment, they did not support the coordination efforts 
of the CETA personnel on behalf of individual student enrollees. 
When asked if the CETA program was operating well in their district, 
only 44% said '*Yes,"> However, a similar ni3m)er responded they didn*t* - 
Itnow (422). 

CETA Perceptions Regarding Program Organization and Operations ' ^ 

■» I * 

CETA respondents W^re asked 'to rate the organization and opera^tions 

fff the CETA program in relation' to such matters as the integration of 

work and career etif^loyment experiences of CETA enjjpllees with their 

educational programs, effective coordination and delivery of services ^ 

to clients, and* the threats that LEA staff may feel as a consequence 



of CETA youth programs. Table 4^contains a breakdown of CETA r^^onses 

by Prime Sponsor area* 

^ * i 
Organization and Operations J CETA respondents were asked to 

i;at;e their ability to effectively coordinate activities with rhe LEA 

clients during the 1980*^1981 academic year and to estimate the fre* 

quency of Certain services (Table 4). When asked with how many LEAs . 

they were able to develop effective coordination during the 1980*1931 
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CEXA Perceptions Regarding Pcogcaia Ocgatiixacioti 
and Operations Ccouped by Prj.nie Sponsor Area' 
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academic year^ the large majority of the respondents X^IZ) indicated that 
coordination was effective with '*all" or "most'* of thV LEAs with which 
they had contact (Item 10) < 

Other items required frequency estimates Concerning the extent 
to which seryiqes were being delivered to students* Item 4 asked 
CETA respondent^ to rate the unique contributions of CETA counselors 
working in schools. Fifty perce^^ (50%) of the responden^ts felt such 
Services extended beyond tllose normally avail^j^e in schools "most 
of the time/* Only 29% of the respondents, however, felt that work 
experience activities offered students in CETA programs were "alwaya" 
coordinated (Item S)* Further, only.3l!i> of the respondents felt that 
the* career employment experiences. of fered to CETA youth were approved 
as relevant to tjte e^Ucat^ional program of a student %y school employees 
(Item^6) , ' . > 

^Tinally, CETA respondents were asked if LEA personnel felt 
threatened by"servtce*.of fered by CETA programs. Only twenty percent 
(20Jt) responded **Yes'* and listed the * following^ areas af .LEA concern* 

1« competition for State funding; 

2* duplication of service's; 

3. "tprf violations";^ ' . ♦ ' ' 

4« the non^certified status of some CETA personnel; and 

5. th^ competitive relationships between CETA personnel and 
ancillary* schoo<l personnel such as guidance counselors* 

LEA and CETA Organization and Operation 

A few of the survey que'stions 4n tj^e area of CETA program organi** 
^ zation and operation were asked of both the LEA^ and CETA groups. Dis*« 
\ crepancies were-found between the LEA and CETA f'espondents' pe,i^ce{)tions 

33 \ -42. " ' * ■ 



of how well CETA employment experiences were coordinated with each 
fitudent*8 educational program. While 29% of t^e CETA respondents 
felt> for example, that student programs were coordinated '*alw&ys," 



only 52 of the LEA respondents fe 



t thi^ was the case. When asked, 



**How frequently the CETA career eiiployment expeiriences are approved 
as releyant to current, educat ional programs by a school person/^ 
74% of the CETA« respondents felt.it occurred at least '*f requently** 
as compared to only 28%'oIe the LEA respondents. Again, while 50% of 

the CETA responden^ felt that CETA counselors offer/Services ch ex- 

* Jt 
tend beyond those normally availjable in schools #most of the time", only 

' ( \ ^ ] . - ^ ' ■ ' 

16% of the LEA respondents felt this was t^e case. It should be noted 

' : •'\'- , * . \ ^ 

that some of .these dispreraacies c^mprobably be explained by the 
fact that the CETA personnel work directly with only a few of the LEA 
Staffs . ^ * » ^ ^ 



LEA and' CETA Perceptions of Current LEA/CETA Linkage, Efforts ' - 

t ^ The li^^and CETA gro^s weife presented with a, list containing 
eight areas iu Which cooperation betwejen LEA. and CETA programs could 
take place and were asked to indicate if the cooperation was present 
in their respective program. Table 5 contains the list of cooperative 
areas and the percentages of "Yes?' response's >for the LEA and CETA groups, 
For the purpose .of LEA/CeTA comparisons 'the percentages have been 

-A - * , ' f If 

ranked and. the discrepancies between the percentages have been listed. 

/ / ^ ^ * ^ 

Interested readers may ^sh to refer to Appendices D> E, and F f9r 

* . * ^\ * • 

further breakfjowns o^ the data by Ff^ime Spotisor and^size of community 

groups. , ' . ' - 
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Major FiOiilngS t ^Inspection of the percentages for the CETA 
and LEA groups clearly indicates that in all areas a larger percentage 
of CETA personnel felt that cooperation was present than did the LEA 
personnel* Some areas are assopiated ^with discrejiancies in th^ opinions 
of the two groups which are quite large (i^e*, 30%)* l!he three areas 
in v^ich the^ largest differences were found ^re as.followst awarding 
academic credit* contact between school and CETA staff* and LEA 
receptivity to CETA youth program goals^ 

The sections which follow will preseift the results for all eight 
areas listed in the survey* For the purpose of reporting the results 
have been grouped as follows; Contact and Program Receptivity, The ^ 
Referral Ptoceds, Supplemental Instructional Support and the Award of 
Academic Credit, and A'^ailability of School Facilities* 

Contact and Progran Receptivity * Most CETA respondents (98%) 
and only 68% of the LEA group indicated that cooperative efforts were 
pres§nt in the area of contact between CE TA a nd L EA personnel (Item e)^ 
The written commefbts of bo^h groups urge consistent and more frequent 
contact between groups* When asked suggest ways in which communica- 
tion could imprc^ve^, LEA respondents directed their comments in two 
dlre^ions*' First, they called f6r more pelrsonal contact with CETA 
personnel* Secofj^ly/ they requested regional meetings and workshops 
to learn about job opportunities* - ^ ' ^ „ 

Ho^t CETA respondents (91%^ also fel^ that there was cooperation 
in the receptivity of the L EA sta^ff to CETA youth proy ^am goa ls (Item d) * 
Only 64% of the LEA respondents,, however, felt that such cooperation * 
was present* Some LEA r^spondjents note^^j^at long-range planning efforts 
by CETA personnel would help to increase the responsiv^eh^ss ,of LEA 
School .personnel to CETA program goals* 
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The Referral Process . Two questions pertained ta^he re/erral 
of students by LEAfl-^o CETA programs and* the availability of records 
for the referred dtudent$. CETA personnel rated cooperative linkage 
efforts concerning student referrals by-LEA-^a^ff to CETA programs to 
be ^uite high (89%)> yet only 67% of the respondents felt this to 
be so (Item a). Several LEA respondents requested*additional information 
about CETA programs so that appropriate referrals could be made. It 
may be that referrals^ to CETA programs come primarily from those LEA 

staff members who are conveil^ant with the CETA program offerings. Only 

] — ^ ^ 

three quarters (77%) of the CETA Respondents felt that there was coopera- 
tion concerning the availability of information from student records for 
CETA staff (Itemb). About half (58%) of the LEA personnel repotted 
such cooperative efforts. ^ 

Supplemental Instructional Support and the Award of Academic Credit . 
Only 48% of the CETA respcHident-s ai^d 38% of the LEA respondents indi- 
cated that 6ooperation exists in the form" of LEA supplemental^ instructional 
support for CETA youth (Item f). CETA personnel comment^ that school 
programs are often unrelated to emplojnoent; school personnel /ailed 
for CETA programs which work through schPols when Kigh school students 
are the enrollees. , f \ 

The Ingest discrepancy between the perception^ of the LEA and 
CETA groups WB> found in 'the area of awarding academic credit jFor CETA 
program participants by L EA s (itemc). While 84% of the CETA personnel / 
indicated Coopeation was present > only 37% of the LEA* personnel indi-^ 
cated this was the case. 
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Availability of School Facilities . CETA (89%) and LEA (77%) 
personnel felt that cooperative efforts in the area of facility sharing^ 
for meetings was present (Item h). There appears to be considerably 
less cooperation, however, in the use of school facilities for GEIA 
program activities. While 66% of the GEIA respondents felt that such 
iharing was present, only 44% of th^ LEA group felt this was the case 
(Item g). * ' 

In summary, for all eight areas of potential cooperative efforts, 

> 

a larger percentage of GEIA personnel felt that cooperation was present 
than did The LEA personnel^ The three areas in vhich i:he greatest 
discrepancies were fopnd in the opinions of the two- groups were: awarding 
academic credit, contact between school and GEIA sta*ff, and LEA recep- 



tivity to GEIA youth program goals. 



LEA and GEIA Perceptions of Obstacles to Effective Linkage Efforts 

GEIA and LEA groups were presented with a list of ten obstacles 
toieffective linkage efforts which had been identified in the literature. 
Each group was asked to rate the obstacles with respect to their im- 
portance in hindering ef fective^LEA/GEIA linkage efforts . The rating 
scale employed was as^follows: 1 * Unimportant, 2 * Moderately Important, 
3 « Important, and. 4 « Very Important* ^ 

lable 6 contains t)^ means for CETA and LEA ratings of the 

obstacles* Note that the higher the mean the more important t)ie ^obstacle . 

■ . \ t - ^ - , < 

Note also that the m^ans have been ranked as well* She ranks range 
from 1 to 10, with the Greatest obstacles receiving the lowest tank.. 
The sections vhich follow will presant the results for the LEA and GETA 

1 ' 

groups* Appendices Gl H, I, and J contain further breakdowns of the 



f datk grouped by prime 



sponsor'area and size of conbuinity. The discussion 



L£& mM C£TA ?etceptions of Obstacles to Effective 
• Lidfcjig^ £f fotts ^ ^ 





Obstacle * 


■tEA 
Itean 


Eank 


CETA 
Hea^ . 


EUnk 




t — T 

Kiamatch of fiscal year* 

(CETX, October \ to Septembet 30; 

lEk, July 1 to June 30). 


2.03. 


9 . 


2.23 


a 


^. 


Avitd of acadeoiic ctedit* 


2.n 


6 


2.58 


6 




Length of the. school day. 


1.90 


.10 


I.7fr 


10 




Fixed schedule of school classes and 
activities. { 


2.30 


7 


2.19 


9 


e* 


Credentialing of CETa staff. 


2.77 


4 


2.47 


7 




School petsonneL's negative experiences 
vitb similar CETA progracs.^ 


2.49 


6 


2.72 ' 


.5 
% 




Accelerated and patchwork planning in 
CETA programs. 


2.91 


3 


2.93 


3 




0ncett«inties ovet funding .level^ and/ot 
reaiith^i^ization of CETA legislate ion.' 


3.30 


1 


3.42 


1 ^ 


i. 


Shifts in CETA>program ptiotities and 
regulatioiis. / 


3. 13 


2 


3.21 


2 




Diffetences in program accountability^ 
(i.e., LEA programs ate ptioatily' 
accountable to Local boatds of education 
Vbile C£TA*ptogtams are accountable to 
other l^ocal authotities and/ot state', 
and regional labor depatt&ents.) 


2.74 


5 


2.74 


4 



Vabfe tuunbets* tepresent means fot a scale which ranged ftom 
t * Dnimportant, 2 > Kodetately laportanc, 3 » Inportant. and 
4 •• Very Itnportant. RanVcings of the means wiiiiuj) each group 
^re also included where the greate^st obstacles received the 
lower ranks. 
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Vill be broken^ into three sections to represent high» moderate » and 
low importance obstacles. Written comments were also elicited from 

respondents and will be incorporated into ^the discussion. ' , ^ 

-,■11. 

Highly Important' Obstacles: Program Uncertainty and Inconsistencies 
Focusing on Questions^^ i» aud g suggests that the greatest ' obstacles 
to effective linkages for botfi, are the uncertainties and incoiksistencies 
which are inherent in CETA programs. All respondent groups agree that 
^uncertainties over funding and/ot the .reauthorization of CETA 'legislation ^ 



present the greatest obstacles to effective linkages. Shifts in CETA 



r 



"•priorities an(^ regulations r^HK as the second greatest hindrance to 
linkage efforts for both groups. Finally^ the. resultant '^patchwork 
planning for CETA programs'* apt>ears as th^ third ranked obstacle fQX 
both LEA and CETA groups. ' , ^' ^ ' ' 

o - , ^ 

- Additional problems werj& mentig^i^ by respondents who wrote of^ 
their dif f icultfies linkage efforts. XEA respondents mos&v^ten 

"^experience a lack of^ptb^pt C^TA program information i^d feel ap ^''^^^^^ ^ 
need for continual '^updates** pn^changing program goals and el^gt^lity \ 
requirements. Meanwhile^ pETA^re^pondentj^ (^mmente the^ faced 

four problem areas^ in their att^i^ts tfb d^^with CETA fluctuations:, 

1. increased recoril-keeping', activlXie'fe; 

2. Changing regulate^P^®* 

3. short^anged pro|ramrf; and ' 

^ ' ^ '"^^ 

^ 4. caseload overload. 7 

Moderately Important Obstacles: A<;cojtfnt;abi3Lity and Prior Experiences 

Focusing on Questions j» 'f» ^and ^*;Suggests that both LEA'' and 
CETA groups rated the areas af diffei^nc^s in program accountability and 



negative experiences with prior CETA programs as ^moderately important" 

or /^important" with respect^ to hindering effective linkage efforts.. 

la comparison to other obstacles^ LEA respondents felt that the credentialing 

r 

of CETA staff was a more important obstacle than did the CETA group. ^ 
. 

Least tmportant Obstacles: Program Scheduling 

Questions a» b^ c and d appear to represent the 'least important 
obstacles. Both the LEA and CETA groups felt^thatfhe least important 
obstacles were the* length of the sc^ol day and the mismatch of the 
CETA and LEA fiscal years. While still feeling that the areas were of 
smaller importance in hindering effective linkage » CETA personnel > 
placed more 'emphasi-s on tHe awar^ng of academic credit than LEA 
personnel; 'and LEA personnel placed more emphasis on the problem of 

lixed^schedules-of .school classes and activities than did the CETA 

' ' - » /- " ■ . 

group. " ' , 

* ft* , . 

Additional Comments . Res pondent s were asked to suggest additional 

obstacles to effective linkage eff^ts. Fr9m an LEA perspective addi- 
tional obstacles center around: 

1* The lack of consistent personal contact between respective 
staff members ; 

2* a lack of current CETA program informat i< 

3* too« few employment opportunities; 

( " 

4* a'lack of a variety of employment opportunities; 



5* increased paper work;^ - " ^^^ ^^ ^ 

6* duplication of services between LEA aftd CETA personnel 
and between CETA programs and others Similar to it; and 

7* a lacl^ of continuity ainong CETA staff members. 




Prom CETA perspective additional obstacles to effective link* 
ages center around: 

I« Short range programs (e.g., I year); 
2« caseload overlo^; /- . ^ 

3* a lack of sufficient time to invoIVe all important persons 
in planning and implementing of CETA programs; 

4* changing regulations and eligibility requirements; and 

^J^ ^ - , ^ 

r 

5* dif f iculties'working^ through the chain of command in , 
y schools. ^ 

Efforts Tovard Overcoming Obstacles . Two recommendations w«re 

made by a sizeable number of respondents as means of improving linkage 

/ \ * 

/ \ * * 

efforo^r l!he first Suggestion concerned establishing routine meetings 

befcwMn LEA and CETA. personnel-. The second suggestion dealt with the 
expansion x>f CETA programs into the private sector to increase the 
Variety of job opportunities available to CETA enrollees. 

Summary ^ ^ / <^ 

^ While there is significant congruence between the attitudes of 
CETA and LEA personnel "Regarding the obstacles to cooperative program 
efforts; it is clear from the data presented that there are major 4is-- 
crepancies between the perceptions regarding the types and degree of 
cooperative effort between feclSw?ls. and CETA youth progi;ains. 

It is possible that two^ prima^ factors account for these discre- 
pancies. First, the sample selected!* for this survey consisted of a 
broad array of 1^ personnel re^presenting various job titles in the 
puMic schools*^ It is apparent that many-^of these personnel have littl 
knowledge of CETA program operations and have" had 1-iHffTe or no contact 
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with CETA programs and perscmnel* The second factor, which periiaps 

accounts for the first, is jbiat CETA personnel have n9t made effective 

^ .efforts to Inform all public school personnel of their programs and 

■. ^ 



* > Conversely, the btilk ol^^tiblic school^personnel have-not talcen 
to in^rm themselves about fElh program operatipns. 
Communications breakdown %is occurred .because of the 



services 

the re^ponsibilit 
Perhaps the 



reliance CETA programs place on the school liaison/contact persons. 
It is the role of these public school personnel to serve as an advocate 
■and information^rovtder to |.nsure that other school personnel become 
aware of, ano support the efforts of CETA youth programs* It would 
appear that this has not been an effective coranunication^system* 
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Chapter IV 
Canfei^ence Proceedings 



total LEA/cptA linkage effort 



A significant component of the 
undertaken in this project wa^s a one-^ay statewide conference « The 
intent of the conference, aa outlined 



in tlie original propo^l, was to 



bring CETA staff and vocational educators together fo initiate^a 
c^ogs^eJrensive dialog regarding better linkages, cooperation ancK — - 
communicatx^plSeti^^ CETA programs and LEA*s. % 

By early Hay, 1981, it was clear that there would be significant 
clfanges in Federal^policies and funding for b&n CETA and vocational 
education* With this in mind, the conference fpcus was broadTened to 
school/community linkages. As will be noted-in the Conference agenda 
^^esented later, much attention was devoted to trying to interpret the 
. direction of Federal poliaied and .the impact of Federal budget reduction 
on XET^^nd vocational education. f ^ 

Conference attendence was by invitation only, and a total of 
400 invit^p-<>ns were sent out. Invited groups incloded local and ^ ^ 
atate vocational educators, CETA staff, guidance directors*; school * 

administrators, selected State Departments of Education and Labor pel:- 

' / ^ H . 

sonnel, and selected business dnd labor leaders. Conference attendence ^ i 

to^lled 76 persons. ^ 

The conferenc^M^s quite well received Sy those xn a|tendatic€ 

and went smoothly from start to finish. A- summayy of conference evali^a- 

tlon sheets completed by participant^ is pr^ented in the' appendix 6^ 

thi^ report. What follows is the conference agenda (Figure I) and the . 

proceedings consisting of edited verbatim transcripts of each presentation.* 



AGENDA 



9l30-t0:00 ,R^gisfracion/Cof ^ 

10*00-10:15 * Velcotne/Opening Remarks 

' % /CtMnCreeni Associace Commissioner, 
W ^ Division of Vocational and Adult Education 

J.ftI.UrjLQj,30L„, Intoroductio ns an d Conf erence Ove rviev ^ 

Donald Mhompsoti, Principal Investigator, 
University of Connecticut , ^ 

Impact of the Reagan Budget Proposals on Vocational 
Education, Employment Training" Programs and^rivate 
y Sector Initiatives 

(Panel Discussion) 



10:30-11:15 



11:15-12:00 

12:00- l:t5 
Ills- 2:00 



N 2:00- 2.:45 



2:45- 3:00 
3:00- 4:00 

4:00- 4:15 



Elizabeth H* Schmltt, Chief, Bureau of Vocational 
Program Planning and P^veiopment_ ^ _ 

ichard H* ^Blackstone, Undersecretary, Division 
of Employment and Training, Office of Policy 
Katiagement 

Wade Sayer, Executive Director, Hartford Private 
Industry Council 



Review of the Connecticut Vocational Education/Employment 
Training Linkages Study 

Robert Gable ^-^iSenior Researcher, University of 
Connecticut 



lunch , 



.? 



Economic Development in Connecticut and the Implications 
for Vocational Education and Employment Training Efforts 

Ronald Van Winkle, Chief Economist and Director of 
Research Planning and Development, Department of 
/ ^ Economic Development 

Overview of Three Successful linkage Programs in 
tioimecticut 

^.^^aren Finder, Career Education, * 
llartford Schools ^ ' 

Paula Colen, Youth Program Coordinator, EASTCONN 

Carlos Guardiola, Y^tt^>^ Prngrjam 5;pp(^i ^i i ^ r , Bureau of 
Youth Employment and Training Services 



Break 



i 



Regional Discussion Groups* 

Linkage Efforts and Planning for the 80's 

Summation and Closing Remarks 

Figure 1 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND EMPLOYMENT TRAINING PROGRAMS; 
Planning for the 80 's 
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' Introductory R^warks by Donald Thompson 
r Project) Director 
^niversity of Cpnnecticut 

• / . .. . 

ti^tt^. .I'm 



I*m Don Thompsoji from the University of Connecticut. .^I'm one 
the project staff that helped organize the conference, in preparing 
^ my remarks for tod^y, I set.three goals for myself. First, rhope<| to 
be inspiring, second, to .be wiCty; and third, to be brief. After re- 
viewing my presentation, one of my more generous colleagues assured me 
that, in fact, I was brief. ^ * , 

In the spring of 1980, Bob Gable*, Fran Archambault and I, all 
from, the* University of Connecticut, responded to a Request Tor a- Pro- 

posal from the State Department of Education. We developed a proposal 

/; ■ . ■ 

for a progtam entitlgp "Encouraging Iiinkages Between CETA Programs and 

Vocational Education in Connecticut". T^ie program we proposed outline^ 

six primary! activities i^ich were desi'gned to facilitate the development 

' of linkages. One of the activities is the one*^d/ay conference you are 

attending today. The other activities we proposed and haver now carried 

out are described in the project abstract which you received when you 

registered. You will hear more about the other activities in some 

of today/s later sessions. 

In the fall of 1979, when the State Department of Education released 

the RFP for our program and in the spring of I960, when we responded to 

that RFP» we were confronted 'with every different set of circumstances 

/ 

from those that confront us today. There was much t^lk of the Youth 
Act of 1980. I'm surfe^^at most of you have heard "of Ihe Youth Act of 
1980. '^iis was to be the centerpiece of the Carter. Employment Training 
Legislation Package. This act proposed a total funding of $2J billion 
'for Youth Employment Training Services^ a^ for the' first time, a^igni-* 
* fipant portion of the funds was designated to go to the public schools.^ 



Also, funding, for traditional vocational education programs appeared to 
be secure and* likely to increase. Needless tQ sBy^ major policy 
changes have occurred since then. \e nowilface a situation vh^fee the ^^s- 
current proposals reflect a 2S% reductioa'ln vocational education fund-* 
ing and nearly a 75% reduction in CETA Youth Program money. If you 
can believe the media, it would appear that the Reagan budget proposals 
are likely to be approved. In fact, I noticed in the Hartford Courant 
this morning that the House of Representatives is to take>action on the 
proposals today, so ve may «eil know by the end of this conference what 
the budget will look like. ThetfenaJ^ has already acted, ^s you are 
probably aware. * 

Regardless of what happens in terms of program changes ancf budget 
reductions, we in public education. Employment Training Programs and 
and <%ther Community Based Organizations are stij.l'conf ronted with the 
challenges of meeting the educational a^d employment training needs of 
todays youth, p^irticularly those youth, who by virtue of racial, socio- 
economic or sex status, bave been unable to enter the mainstream of 
American Aife • We hope this. conference will generate some id^as and 

creative solutions to the problems we confront. It is an uncertain ^ 

* * t * 

time, and we may therefore raise more questions than we answer* It is 

our bqpe that this conference, and in fact all of the activities that 

we have catriod out as a part of our progracnf, will create a dialogued 

between, various groups that will extend beyond the life of our project. 

If ve are to survive and m^et the nee*ds of youth, working together is 

certainly going to be a vital component of our future , success-. , Ue 

hope you find this conference ^formative and enjoyable. We have ati^' 

array of excellent speakers ,^ and I would. like to introduce them 

apd ask them- to stand'as they are^ introduced. 

' " 47 ^ , ' 
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' The first session that we have this morning is a panel discussion 
entitled ^^Itopact of the Reagan Budget* Proposals on Vocational Education^ 
Employment Training Progradis and^ Private Sector Initiatives**. The 
menibers of the panel include Hs. Elizabeth Schmitt^ Chief^ Bureau of 
Vocational Program Planning and Development^ Connepticut State Depart- 
1^ ment of Education^ Mr. Richard Blackstone^ Undersecretary of the OJcfice 
of Policy Management and Mr. Wade Sayer^ Executive Director ot the 
Hartford Private Indus try^, Council. 

Our secon<i session this Bjorninlg will be a presentation by Robert Gajile 
from the University of Connecticut. Bob has been primarily responsibt^ 
for th^ linkages survey which we^conducted. . Following lunch^ the major 
presentation will ^e by Hr. Ronald Van Winkle^ Chief Economist and Director 
of Research^ Planning and^ Development from the IT^artment of Economic 

Development. The second session this afternoon will be similar to a 

^ J* * ' — 

panel/discussion and will^ provide an overview of'three successful linkage 
programs in Connecticut, ypeakers will include Karen Finder^ from tbf^ 
^ Career Education Program /n Hartford Public Schools^ Paula. Colen^ Youth 
Coordinator from EASTCONN^ and Carlos Guardiola/ Youth Program Specialist' 
from the Bureau of Youth Employment Training Services* Following the 
three presentations there will be a break. Then we will have regional 
discussion groups. ^ ^ 
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Presentation by Elizabeth Schmitt, Chief * 
Bureau of Vocational Program Planning and Development 
Connecticut State Department of Education 

Wd*re going into the 1980*3. witih a lot Of uncertainty and I think 

« 

a while back when we wo^^^trakin^ 8chooll.adMnifitrative courses^ we' 

talked about „^biguit4 in terms of decision making and^conflict resolu- 

tion< I'm not Siare whites gtfing to happen in the 198"0's, but it's 

certainly going to be different from what we'v^* had in the past. I^m 

going 'to; give you a little backgrounfl on the Vocational Education Act 

and with whatever crystal ball I have^ I'fl give you some insights as 

to what the Federal funding for vocational education programs looks 

like for at least the, next year. ' 

The Federal government got, involved with yoc^tional^ education 

back in 1917 witti. the Smith^Hughes Act^ and since that time- the Federal 

role has changed as Congress has chosen to*direct s^ate and local iilunic- 

ipalities to move in different directions. The most recent piece of 

legislation i.s the 1976 VEA Amendments which did change the role of 

states |and especially local school districts in vocational education 

programs. ^ 

Currently the Federal government pri>vides somewhere between 3 and 

9/percent of the actual cost of vocational, education programs. ^ Tradi- 

tionally, and currently under ^he legislation, tjie initiatives for 

use of those Federal funds have gone to IVrve currently underserved 

populations, including the handicapped and disadvantaged 'for example. 

Funding coming into^ Connecticut goes out to a wide variety of agencies 

■ y , 

. to provide vocational programs: local school di'^stricts, our regional 



vocational technical schools^ communjfty colleges, and a smattering of 
special institutions ^f or example , such as Department ^ of Children and 
Youth Services. ' ' 
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The legislstion itself does not have very strong roles* for 
a 

municipal, governments or community baSed organizations which is very 
different from the CETA legislation^ VRien congress passed the 1976 
amendments, it gave states major new responsibilities for statewide 
planning and evaluation ^ vocational programs^ I ^^hink that's quite 
^significant ^because psrt of what we*re looking at down the road in 
terms of the Federal role will probably mean keeping some of the same 
responsibilities but having fewer dollars to do it^ Also, the last 
couple years, the state has taken on the role of distributing those 
, Federsl funds that are available in a restively precise manner to 
'^eligible agencies^ States are also Required to provide a considerable 
amount of informstion ,on the supply and demand for trained workers, 
snd part of the 1976 VEA amendments involved the develppment of the State 
' Occupational Coordinating Committees across ^jTe^countrY^i^TfR primary 
roles for providing vocational educators and CETA program opeifators 
with, better information op where the^ jobs were going to be and where 
the trsining programs ste .to meet, those job needs^ Jhe Vocational ^ 
Education Act also makes reference to coordinating all resources that 
were available f6ry%mploym)^nt training programs and the CETA linkage 
role is very qlearly spelled out in the current legislation* 

Right now Connecticut, this year 80*8I» is receiving approximately 
nine taillion dollars of Federal funds. Again, I would menl;ion that 
nine Jjillion dollars Is a very small proportion of what we are actually 
expending in Connecticut for vocational education, I wouldXconserva^ 
tively egtitnate somewhere around 90 ^nillion dollars is being ^Mnt, . * 
Thst would with the local school district^^ the Vocational Techni- 
cal schoals snd Community ana Technical Colleges. So, you can clearly 
* see that for approximately every one dollar of Federal funds, local and 
stat^ resources are putting in approxisfately (ten dollars or more. .< 



T|ie Vocational Educat^oi^ Act which I^e been talking about is due 
to expire next year. The current legislation goes^through l98p which 
f ^ts us in a very interesting .perspective when ve talk about tlhe 
budget cuts that are proposed and where vocational education will be 
in terms of the Federal role in the coming years. We have been for 
the la^t several mpnths» assuming, and this is the assumption, that 
Connecticut will be expecting about nine million do^ars of current ^ 
level funding in the coming year. ' ,' 

^ We know now more clearly as Don mentioned earlier^ that the House ' 
and the Senate ar& moving quickly on the budget reconciliation process 
and it looks almost positive that we will have a 25 percent reduction 
in vocational educa*tion iEunds 'fro» the Federal "^government^f Both of 
the amendments that were the alternative budgets that wer^ before 
Congress do not look like they will pass** T-Jjar*^ good nejt^s for . some ^ 
people—not so good for others. We won't know for severJl we^ks the 
specifics on how thpse budget cuts^will affect vocational/feducatyion. 
wl will probably know towards the middle of June in tern/s of the total 
dolllar amouhtt primarily because the budget cut| which ^re being voted 
on at this point in time are the total budget cuts and /not line-items. 
If the 25% reduction comes through; we will be losing approximately^ 
2.2 million dollars at the state level and if you know the way the 
grants flow from the state to Ijcal agencies, we estimate somewhere around 
$750,000 will be reduced for local- education agenciei and about 
$800t000 for vocational technical schools and colleges. Howevert 
these decisions have not been specifically made primarily because we 
will not know the parameters of the decisions or how the cuts are 
going to affect us until Congress actually passes the law which alio- 
cates the money. , ^ 
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I've tried to p|>int out in my remarks that the Federal role 

has been changing^ ove^ time and that the Federal dollars we do receive 

I. 

for vocational educat;ion are a small portion of our state effort, and 
that there is a major role in Vocational education %y our local 
boaxds/^of education :an4 our vocational technical schools and colleges. 
The Federal budget cuts assumed that the local ^municipalities and the 
state governments will pickup the slack. That's an assumption. 
We're not that optimisti'C because we know in Co :inecti'cut we are dealipg 
with some ve^^j^erious budget problems at the s^ate level and in 
almost every town across the state. ' 

So, in terms of my forecast, I do think we| have the creativity 
in this room and across the state to meet those> qhallenges-. We*re 

^ T ■ . • " ■ \ 

going "to have to be very careful iri^^terms bf" settitig* our priorities, 
in using our funds. I*^m very optimistic in terms of^us working on the 
situation and especially working with CETA^in our linkage efforts. 
We ve got, at t^e state level, som^ extremely good communications between 
the various departme'nts in state government. The Education Department, 
Labor Department, and the Office of Policy and Management have the lines 
of communication open. That*s one of the best ways to help solve our 
problems. Thank you very much. 
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Presentation by Richard Blackstone, Undersecretary 
Division of Employment and* Training 

Office of Policy Management 4^ 

\ ^ ^ ^ Betty started out talking about Vocational Education, now I*m^ 

going to concentrate on CETA programs. First, I'll start by discussing 

*the specific cuts by CETA Title and thenfollow up with a detailed 

analysis of the. impact on Employment Training Programs. Actually the 

cuts in CETA are enormous. If they hold true, about 47/! of the total 

funding will be cut. Funding is going from about $8.8 billion in 1980 

to abput $4.7 billion in 1982. The cuts are made in a number of ways, 

/but the heaviest one is in Titles 2D, and Title VI. These two pro^ 

grams are subsidized public employment. Inmost cases, the phase, down 

in tho^e programs is taking place already. If the President's .pi^ogram 

f 

is approved it must be complete by the end of September this year. 
However, some programs are still going forward but they must be termin-* ' 
ated by' the^ end of September. That has a great deal of effect on our ' 
people. It deals with 340,000 ^CETA staff personnel in the United States 
and about 2^000 in the State of Connecticut. The ciits extend* beyond the 
PSE area. Special Rational Programs and Title III are affected. Pro^ 
grams such as displaced hoiqemakers, ex-*of fenders. There*s a reduction ^ 
in that area of about $10S million or 54%. In the President's early 
announcements, he stated that there vould be nO effect ort the s\imm^r 
youth programs. I guess that's going to hold for this Rummer. However, 

the latest^dministrative game plan recommends a major change in other ; 

I 

youth programs under Title IV. The call is for consolidation of train- 
ing programs for^youth. Funding un4er Titla A, B and C and . Title 4A 
will be folded into a single block grant to states and localities. 
, In addition to combining these programs into block grants^ the proposal 
would reduce* the combined* funding level ^of about $900 Vil'l-ion t:o about* 
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$700 million. This plan appears to folldu the Reagan administration 
baseline criteria for grant manageinent* That is, the consolidation 
of categorical grants into block ;grants , and reduction of overhea^t and 
personnel xosts of government.' the disposition of grants primarily 
to states will require . states and localities to plan their own programs, 
establish their priorities and exercise controls for sub-grants to 
localities and non-profit organizations. With possible less federal 
funds and fever regulatory instructions. Supposedly, such block grants 
would, reduce red tape, water doxm maintenance of effort, and strengthen 
the process of targeted funding. However, sotne opponents to the \)lock 

.grant concept argue that it will' increase competition within agencies 

*■ ^ 

and among different target groups such as youth or older wojrkersi With 

he disadvantaged whom CHTA^ serves would 

f ^ > . V 

have to^scramble for the few crumbs that are left on the shortened table. 
The President has also proposed 'a phase out of. the Young Adult Conserva- 
tion Corps and the youth in that corp under Title III during 1982. These 
programs currently provide about 45,000 job slots nationwide. Now^ how 

do these cuts ^nd reduced funding affect programs under the Governor*s 

* * . • ' * 

discretionary fund which I hav&,,the pleasure to a4minister* Elimination 

■* 

of the funding from the Youth Employment Demonstration Program under 
Title 4A^rWill automatically zero out our 5% set aside for youth services. 
The phase out of the Youth Adult Con$ervat ion C,orp will zero out the 
30Z set aside of funds for state and'local YACC programs. So, slowly but 
surely we see our funds shrinking, ^^ow, on the other hand^ GoveCTnor*s 
grants for combination of special ser\^ices or coordination will not be 
cut since they are based on 4% of the Titles 2B Bnd C. However, the 1% 
set aside to encourage linkage^ and that*8 what we^re here to talk about 



- , ^ 



today» will be pretty welVxut in half^ About 50% of the linkage 
money will be eliminated^ Now le.t^s consider the impact of this budget 
proposal in details Accor<iing to most observers^ an abrupt end to 
the public s'ervic«^jobs would have a devastating impact on several 
thousands of people who will be thrown out of work» and will, affect their 
families and their neighborhoods* It could also have a negative impact 
on the entire national economy at this time of rising unemployment and 
economic unce^^tainty^ Supply -side economists and most^ Reaganites justif^^ 
the elimination of PSB (public 'Service Employment) and related programs 
by speculating that the proposed Kemp-Roth tax cut embraced by the 
President combined with cuts in government spendjmg will automatically 
raise the gross national product and thereby create millions of new jobs 
which the unemployed can fill^ These conclusions are widely questione<i^ 
by other prominent economists^ They point to the fact that 95% of PSE 
jobs are held by the people who are defined as. economically disadvantaged^ 
^Further^ a great portion of them have secondary market characteristics^ 
This means that they have barriers to employment that are not easily 
T B^olveabtfiL^^bj^^the^ improvement in the , economy. - Most CETA programs^ 

osi^tTBted as a m^jor design to improve employment for people unable to 
secure .unsubsidi^ed employment either because of^high unemployment or be- 
cause of structural problems^^ and to provide meaningful public service 
to our natioa*s citizens^ .There are positive spinoffs which have made 
many\neigh6brhoods more desirable places to live and encouraged the 
influx of new residents and business^ whicli in turn has generated more 
employment'opportunitieSi Destroying CETA will clos^ the door ad many 
of these neighbojhood self he^p activities^ Many local governments will 
either, have to increase the taxes to maintain them or eliminate them 
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^entirely* taking the first option will simply mean substituting federal 

/ * ^ ^ 

taxes for local or $tate taxes. In the second, the valuable service will 

be lost* Further redactions will hit those who are most in need and 

those who are the least capable of obtaining unsubsidized employment 

even* in the best of times. Hence, there is still going to be a need 

loymeqt training. This is the time we will have to re-examine 

orities and design moroMf fective programs to address the pro- 



JUS of the 'struc^ally unemployed, and the economically disadvat^tage^d. 
Our new Assistant Secretary for Employment Training in the United States 
Department of Labor has already thrdVm the challenge to the nation*s 
unemployment and training system in outlining the prerequisites to making 
important policy |Iecisions about the 1982 reauthorization of various 

^r^ams which include CET^ and* Vocational Education. Despite the adverse 
impacts, I think that we can meet the challenge; that we <?%i devise new 
ideas and programs on the assumption that there are going to be blbck 
grants, ""and we have morejand greater opportunities to be creative than- 
we have now. ^CETA is khown^ as a diversified program. That is not what 
it is. We are ^ry he^ily controlled by^the Federal Labor Department 
and , assumptions are that the block ^rant process should diminish that 
considerably. VRiile I have a great deal of respect for the Federal Re-'' 
presentatives with whom we work, I also acknowledge the fact that they 

^' : . ' . 

are enforcers, not those who cotue basically to assist* Sot 1 think we 
should afl recognize that perhaps in all of this, there is an oppor-* 
tUQity. 1 look forwatd to working with^that, and hopefully we in Con* 
necticut can create an attitude and an atmosphere which we can transport 

■ ■ . \ ° '■ . . . • . 

to t^shington/D. ^C. to influence the decisions particularly in the re- 

r y 



to l^shington/D. ^ 
^jjlthorization ^f t 



\ 



the CETA Act. 
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Presentation by Wade Sayer» Executive Director ^ 
Hartford Private Industry' Council 



Perhaps the Private S^e^or Initiative Program is being smiled 



upon, at least temporarily. That may mean the ax is just hanging out 
there a little bit longer for us. i*m not sui^e how veil versed you all 
are on cfETA ^nd the titles and the programs within CETA. Let me just 

back up a little and tela you a little «bout what the Private Sector 

. < - 

Initiative Program is. When CETA wai^ reauthorized in 1978, Congress 
and the Carter administration created, what is called the Private Sector 
^itiative Program. It is Title VII of the CETA, Comprehensive Employ- 
ment Training Act. The whole nature and mandate of the PSIP program 
was to create iti every CETA Prime Sponsor Area, of which there are not about 
480 to 490 around the country, a Private "industry Couttcil. I represent 

A 

Hartford at one of the 490 Private Industr.y-Councrls. 

'The Private Industry Council is by J^egi^lation and regulations, 

mandated to have a majarity of business representatives on the board and 

f * 

to work cooperatively with la^r organizations, educational organizations, 
community based organizations, and with vocational education programs 
and economic development -programs. 

Th£ question of the impact of the Reagan budget: it is true that 

V 

for 1981 the Reagan people have left the same budget allocation as the 

Carter people had proposed, which is an extension of the same amount of 

* > ^---^ 

money that we had last year-r-^ Nationally, it amounts to $325 million ^ ^ / 

\ ./ ^ . 

dollar^s. As a piece of CETA, it has been a fairly small pi^ce, roughly 

As CEtA is cut, and my understanding is ^at CETA is^gbing down to 
close to 4 billion dpllars nationally, the pie^e that is Title VII^PSIP f 

be a larger piece of a much jsmaller pie. x*m not sure if tbat>*8 
-good or bad» however. 
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, One^f the other things Iv»t to point out is that we are a 

. ■ • 'V ■ . ' 

demonstration program. We were created as a demonsttation to find 

^ . . . ^ f 

out - Could the Private §ector get involved in tfhe publicly funded 

employment and training and educational network that exists within 

each city and municipality. Iil some, are as » I think we can say without^ 

qu^stiop^ it has. In othe'r'^areas of the country I can say vithoSb 

question^ it has not^ it is totally ineffective.. The Jury is still out 

' on PSIP as a program. However^ within certain ai^eas of the coui;try and 

^ iiT^rtain cities^ and I think Hertford happens to be one, it is making 

it*s influence felt not o^ly \^ith in ^ he CETA system - not only withtn 

the employment and training that is funded under CEtH^ but it*^ also 

starting to have an impact on vocational programs and economic develop-' 

V 

ment progr^s, and hopefully on vocational education programs. 

What I ^nt to pass on to yau is some information I found outt 
last wee%\^istening to the Assistant Secretary of Labor for Employment 
and Training. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

3 One, he*s got a new management style. When he took^ver the 
Employment Training Administration the Department of Labor he had 
17 people reporting to, him. came out of the Private Sector and said ^ 

if you have 17 people reporting to you, you don*t have anybody reporting 

*^ * * 

to you, and he*s probably right. He*s cut iX to 3 and has reorganized 

En^l^yment ''and Training to 3 separate divisions. One for training which 

^-^wlll encompass allrCETA programs as We)^4 as all planning an4 evaluation 

program!, and special research programs. The second division is unemploy- 

ment ^nd the US Employment Service. .The third division will be in 

management. The management of the regional offices and their technical [ 

Assistance to local CETA Prime Spo^ors anrf Private' Industry Councll^^^ 

, program operators. He promises, and I*d^ like to hold him to thi^ pV^flRse, 
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that the regional Federal Representative and the regional offices will 
get much more into the business of being facilitators and assistants than 
they are now,- which is as Dick said, pretty much monitors and policemen. 
I certainly hope he*s right. 

The second thing he wanted to po>int out to us was that there 
^ are' new priorities in the Department of Laboi;. His new priorities are 

based'on the fact that he endorses the Reagan Administration budget pro- 
posals and h^es all that will go through, tax cuts budget reduction, 
stimulation and reinvigoration of the private sector etc.' Within the 
Department of Labor he *^s saying that hj^s. priorities are^oing to be — one, 
first and fPremost, training. .He wants to se^ CETA and the Department of 
Labor become basically a training facilitating organization^- not incSme 
i maintenance - not income transfer - not counter recessionary gintoicks. He 

wants to become an institution^^l training organization and in that 1 basic- 
basically agree with him. I think that*s the direction ETA has to have. 
He's looking for performance based programming and by performance based 
progracMing an<I by performance^ based his bottom line is placements: place- 
ments of people into jobs.r For those of us in the CETA programs and those 
^ of us in -vocational ^education prc^rams I think we should understand that^s 
exactly where the Department of l:;^or i^ comijig from. He*s looking for ^ 
a bottom line that's, going to say p^rcant^ge'* of people who went into 
' y program ij&pe placed in unsubsized jabs^. ^ ^Hrs Second priority is taking 
Look at^the reauthorization of^the Comprehensive Employment and 
Trairiii\g Act which comes up in 19S2. Not only did Secretary, Argrisani 
speak to this issue but we had people from the Department of Labor, people 
from^he Senate, people, from the House speak to basically th^ same issue.' 
-^Wbat they're saying is^ vt ^^y^not be CETA in 1982.^ It may be CETA; it 
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^ may be 



vooztiy,^^^^^^^^^^:^^^ Wagner-Pey 



ser Act which authorises 



the 1)6 Emplqyinent Service; it may all be combined in some form of 
comprehensive'-l^p^lation to make all o¥ that^somehow work more closely 
together. TSiat means linkages - that means better cooperation ^v^ng 
program operators on all levels wit;hin the educational system - within 
employment-referral systems and within training systems. » I happen to 
think that the study being done by the University of Connecticut and 
the State Department of ^ducation^ is going to pur us in a very good posiCio 
to be ahead of the game when that CETA reauthorization of vocation^rl 
education happens, and 1 think it^s going to happen- in 1982. His other 
priorities, as you might K^^v^guessed, are audit closeouts. Everybody 
owes the government money, therefore you have to pay it back. They*re 
going to come down and try and get back all the money they think is 
owed to them out of here in the municipal districts. His ^fourth priority, 
was youth, and by youth he didn t say he was going to extend a youth 
act, or reendorse a program that the Vice President'*s committee last 

V 

year came up with^ but he does have youth as a priority issue simply 

as a cost effective way of investing 'federal dollars. He looks at it 

very much in a cost effective management way. A dollar invested in 

youth has a forty year payback whereas a dollar invested in an older ^ 

worker has a 10 year payback. He sees national emphasis on youth pro- 

gramming in the J^ong run. That again influences vocational edubation 

and the educational linkages with CETA and other employment and referral 

service programs. 

Let*s *speak briefly about PSIP and the Private Industry Councils. 

The demonstration ^ill continue, we*re virtually assured of that. They*ve 

assured us of basically the same level ^of funding next year as for this 

/ - * ■ . / . 

year, which is ab^ut the same as last year! We are seeing nationally 

S9^ - / ' 



a lot of Private Industry Councils that took a long time to build, 
really getting some momentum. started, getting up and running* That 



momentum is started and it seems like it s building up steam faster 
and faster. The public-private cooperation that is generating thrGilgh 
Private Industry Councils having the business community and publicly , 
funded^coramunity working together is clearly high on the priority list 



of the Reagan people. They 
problems of the Cou 




that a^/the ultimate' solut ioi>(^to the 



lie-Private Cooperation. The other things 



I that the Department' of Labor^ is- looking very strongly at is a new j 
linkage in vocation^A^^^e^cation. We at the local level are all encouraged 
to reach out and to work i^owards better coopecati^on with vocational edu-^ 
cation progrimsy providing yoix^Lth^ vocational education business 
with some information ^bo^j/bat ^^pio^xs need in the community and 
any assistance^ advice .or Ifuiflance you .can ^^se -in curriculum develop- 
ment! techn^^l a^sist^nce and resources so' £;c^t you can tutn out a 
product that then will be emp"toy?bi^ in ^j^ie .private\ector. 

. The th^rd thii^ fehe"y/re looki^ng for is llnkages^to econootic 
development. ^It*s not enougti ttiat simply put CETA peoptr^^nto jobs 

who then 4isplace other peojl^ who ^e"c6mfe CETA eligible. What we really 

• ^ ^ ^ > 

need, community by consminity, iX-^iob- creation --'more jobs fox ^ fixed 

number of ^p^ople. For that, the Department of Labor is encouraginj 



linkages with economic development programs. Thtojob cre^i^^n process 
doesn't mean necessarily going to, West Germany ^aryi-"^tract ing a company 
to com^intD your town. What it tneansj^-^finding those small companies 
with 3' to 10 or 12 to employ^B^^^d nurturing them and helping them 



to grow and tbat*s how lolSs are created. The MIT-David Birke study that 



came out a year^-O^f two ago said something like 70% or 67% of all jobs 
^createdJii New England are created by employers with 25 or* less employees. 
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'Thac*8 whe^e see our work cue ouc for us. They also happen Co be 
Che hardesc group of employers Co. gec Co.' Small employers who are, 
working in cheir garages, basements, very jsmall shops buc chac^s where' 
we h^ve a role we play. ^ , 

Finally, Che larger piccure and beyond Che PSIP program. Whac 

* * ' I* * 

would be Che impacc of che. Reagan adminidCracion, Che budgec program, 

t * 

cheir supply side economics on che economy in general? If ]^ou LisCen 
CO whac Che Scocknan people say v& will have a reinvigoraced prlvace 
seccor, more money spent^on c^pical invescmenc chrough depreciacion 
allowance acceleracion, cax incencives, che pocencial of ^eacion of 
enC^x^ri^B zones, less bureaucracy, less regulacions, l«s gtaia^nmenc 
* on the backs oX business> * The jury i#s scill ouc, obviously. X woj. 
recommend Co you an arcicle in che New vArk Times magazine lasc week- 



end by,LesCer Thurow, who cakes*'up ch 




ion of supply side economics 



and'simply says the^^ea^^]i-fr^ple are wrong. T^iey^^^argeCed in che, wrong 
placed Buc^upirty^^sidtf economics can work. Will'^ic work? I don'c know, 
dy knows. I Chink cheir poinC i% well c^en chac for 20 years weWe 
muddled along and it hastn^c worked 3o well, ho lec's Cry some ci!^ else. - 
I hope ic works- . I .think we all hope ic works. No one would like Co see 
more invigoraCed private seAor, more jobs and alft of chac Chan che people 
who work-in employmenc and Craining and in educacion^ For now, w$ will 
fuse Have Co waic and s^e whac happens wich che privace secCor. 



Presentation by' Ronald Van Winkle < 
Chief Economist and Dirpctoh of Research Planning and Development 
Departident of Economic Development i 



I*m very pleased tp be h«re to talk to you. Those surveys, 
that we heard abouf earlier remind of a story I heard recently. A, 
few years agQ the^e was a survey done oh the' problems facing- America 
and ^ the solutions to them. One of th^ questions asked was whether the 
problems the average person faced we^<^^Ue_.to^ublic ignorance or 
pjiblic apathj^to^wh^^ said "I don't kndw and I don*t 

Let*s turn now to some economic history with an eye towcird what*s 
been happening, in Connecticut's economyy Figure 'shows the Connecticut 
-aftd National unemployment rat^s £of^he past years. -.As we can see, 
through the early seventies, the Connecticut unemployment rate was above 
the National average. In 1977 the Connecticut ratB dropped 'below the ' 

National average, and has remained there since. The Connecticut' 

* ■ * 
rate is now 5.9%J the nationar rate stands at 7.3%. There are a lot 

of. reasons behind that rate being below that national r^te whlcl^ I'd 

like to talk about today. ^ , ^ 

A study recently^ released by a Washington organi^zation says 

that the Nor):heast and N^w England are dying. This conclusion is' based 

on data collected between 1970|>dnd i980"wh'ich show declines in employ- 

meirt and a number or other problems. In fact this was' true through 

1975'. Between 1970 and 1975, the Connecticut economy added only 26,000 

jobs. Between 1975 and 1980, we added 201,000 iobs'. This was a. ^ * 

jiramatic change. In fact, there's a kink in that economy. The whole 

Economy turned around about in 197S. Ue experienced the end of the 

Viet Nam War, which w^ped our economy out, ahd we experienced the* 1975 

'reCessio^, which wiped out our capital goods inroduc^rs' However ,;once 

we sh^dk out all the Companies 'that w^e/iiPtoor shap^* we ended up 

• ■ • . ' 
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with an economy in excellent shapei moreover, .we }j^ave been peVforming 
very well ?ince then. / ^^ - 

Manufacturing employment is very interesting in that^ 52,000 

jobs were lost>between 1970 an4 1975 while 53,000 were added between 

; : ^ ' [ 

1975 and 1980. Today '|;here are about 440,000 jobs in Connecticut manu- 
facturing. However, a lot of the jbbrs that existed then are not here 
now. Thus, there has been a tremendous change in the industrial base. 
Let me talk about some of the studies of our econom^» how many jobs 
w6 lose ev^ry year, and where jobs are being creati^d. 

Between 1970 and 1975 Connecticut manufacturing output dropped 
]8!C. During this same time* U.S. manufacturin'g output rose a very. ' 
small 9%. Since 1975 Conne/cticut has witnessed a;51% increase in out- 
put . ^^Xhat ^s* goods going out the door not dollars^ of output. The U.S. 
economy has gone up only We/ve been outperforming the total U<S* 

A lot of\this is due to the fact that the econcmiy was at a bottom in 
1975-,/ 1 rVpped this chart CFigure 3) off my w^ill as I was leaving my 

V ; * i 

office. I lo^ this chart. Tl^is i^ manufacturing employment ^in our 

/ / ^ ^ ? ^ ^ . . \ - 

^tate. The J967 peak is about 490,000 and th$ ^ttom in 1975 is about 

370,000. The period runs from 1952 to thfe prfesfent day. This i\ an 

credible chaVt. You tfouldn t haye Expected, our economjvto bCj bouncing 

around like this., The Korean war produced the pe^ks in our defense 

economy and the endinjjg^ that war created sulsstantial declines » and the 

I95B recession hurt the Connecticut economy ajgain. Between the peak of 

440,000 jobs in 1957 and the^ low of 370,000 jJobs in 1975 our state ' 

eqpftomy lost 70,00Q manufacturing jobs. This- was hot a defense recession 

but a capital gQods recesVt<m., DuringXhe while period lof the ^O's'CQn*^ 

necticut never reached the levVlo|/-ifenuf acturing. jobs Achieved in 195^ 

until the'jrietnam War. The Vietnam war bounced us up to some increditle 
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highs of'manuf acturing employment; 490^000 people employed in the manu 
facturing industries because of aircraft engines, submarines, bullets 
and everything else that was being produced by Connecticut industries. 
The Vietnam War ends and there is an incred>We drop from 490,000 down 
to 370,000 people employed in 1975. The drop in employrnent* and the 
economy in this period is so sharp you couldn^t take a sled down a 
bill th^ steep and live. This just destroyed the economy. Think of 
the implications for training. You're involved in training people. 
We didn t need people trained. We had them all out there on the 
streets; they could not find a job. This was a serious problem for 
the economy and a big. problem for you. 

\ jt 
Notice what happens in 1975 when there was a recession in 

capital goods mostly. ^Again, a percipitous drop in the economy in Con 

necticut and ia New England. The Northeast took the brunt of that 

National recession. This was the ^^tpst. recession since the great ^ 

depression. Oiit economy began to recover^in 1975 and that recovery is 

unlike any other Veriod in pur past history. A remarkable recovery 

and a lot of it is due to the diversification of our economyy^and the 

growth of new high technology industries. The recession -last year 

dropped manufacturing employment down to about. 428,000 and now we^re 

back up above 4^0,000, which puts the present manufacturing, eiE5)loyment 

* higher^^fchan any period except for the Viejtriam and the Korean wars. So 

our manufacturing economy Ib^volatile, and it .1^ volatile like you 

wouldn't believe because of the tremendous problems in past, history 

due to the business recession and the defense cycles. 

There are six or seven myths about economic development that I 

want to debunk this afternoon. The' first one is that Connecticut % 



manufacturing is dying because firms are moving, to the sun belt. 
* \ . 67 / 
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What hogvashl '^As youS^ from Figure 3, the maiuifacturing economy is 
conjing back very rapidly, bett^^^than it*3 ever' come back. We*fe 
talking a whole new economic fbase here. We*re not talking about the 
same old industries that we saw cause us problems in the past- We've 



shaken out a lot of oldeisiJ,julus&ries. We are not seeing firms ^^tiibve to 
the sun belt in droves. Figured shows examples of J^irms that have 
movtd from the sun^^elt to Connecticut.' Borg-^Wafher ba^ed in California 
, opened in Trumbull, Hallmark Cards, which 'is based in Kentucky, put 

a plant in En|ieldr ITT Technical Center of Florida opened in Shelton; 

\ 

Frito-Lay put a plant out in Killingly. A lot of sun belt companies 
are branching into Connecticut, just like a lot of CQnnecticut companies 
are branching to the South. In fact, a study has done by an tUT 
economist, David Birch, which changed the way economists, economic 
developers, and policy ij^akers think about this stat^_^^^^conomy. 

Everybody was assuming that Connefcticut , New^ngland, apd the'^ 
Northeast were losing/jobs because of wholesale moveouts of companies. 
David Birch showed that every state in ^he nation loses about the same 
percent of their jobs every year. All regions are losing jobs at the^ ■ 
same rate.. He says that 8*10% of all jobs are lost^ every 3rear%j But 
^s Birch pointed out it*s not job loss, it*s not a company moving fro^ 
one larea to another but it*s the fact that new jobs are not being 
created as rapidly in the Northeast as they are in the sunbelt, that ^ 
is the problem. It's the fact that we*re ^t seeing as many startups 
of small firms in Connecticut as Alabama is seeing, as Georgia and so 

\ ft 

^orth. Replacement jobs are critically important; without them 
0 

end up* with higher .unemployment* ^d a detjriorating ed^nomy- 

The second myth is that th| defense industry^^ getting larger 

\ 

in' our state and is responsible for the recent performcrnce and growth 
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Note: These are among 26 "Sunbelt'' firms which have established 

operations In Connecticut over the past five years'* -Involving 
3»000 new Jobs 

^ Figure 4 
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in the economy. That *8 balderdash! The defense economy was responsible 
for the major depressions in the Connecticut economy. About 5>000 of 
the 52>000 jobs created in the last^ive years were in the defense 
industries. There are presently about 90>000 jobs in our state that 
are defense related. .However^ the defense economy is becoming a smaller 

^ t 

portioifi of ouweconomy ahd no^^ larger portion. United Technologies^ 
Pratt & Whitney^ Hamilton Standard* Electric Boat* Kamen and a number 
of others are very important to our economy,. There are a lot of jobs 
there. I want to make note of that. What I'm saying is Jthat they^re 
not growing in importance in our ebonomy* they*re shrinking in impor- 
tance in our economy. Other firms are growing in importance* and "most 
"of them are small companies. * ^ 

Two years ago the' legislature asked us to take a look at the 
defense economy. Our study showed that Connecticut was number 1 in 
per capita defense contracts. That means that we get^more defense 
contracts per person'in Connecticut than any otlier state% and almost* 
twice what the next nearest state gets. Essentially* defense contracts 
go to only two companies* since 89% of these dollars go to United 
Technologies and Electric Boat. Only 11% go to the smaller ^companies 
and companies that are associated with those firms. Thos* when-we 
talh ^bout defease dependency* we*re really talking about the fact 
that we^ve got two major employers in our state which have a tremendous 
impact on the lofal economies-. Those emplayers are important to our 
locaif economy^ but the companies ^J^^ grdwitig and coming into our 
state are non*-defense oriented. ^ ^ 

the third myth is' that corporate headquarters are fleeing from 
New York to Connecticut ar^d that corporate headquarters are one of the , 
majot reasons that we^re such^great state and growing so well. 
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Well that*s horsef eathersi Corporate headquarters were coining here. * 
They fled from New York in the early 70*s. ^ A lot of them moved to 
Greenwich, and a of them moved to Stamfoxd. But now Fairfield 
county is getting crowded and very few headquarter type'^firms are 
iDoving in. So, we have a problem. We haven^t seen tha^^any corpor-* 
ate headquarters, come to Connecticut in the last five years. Ujl^on 
Carbide is an exception. We haven't seen that many and they haven't 
been that important to the problejns that we face in Connecticut* 
When a corporate headquarters moves in it brings a lot of 
dollars, a lot of people to our economy, but it doesn't address the 
major urban unemployment problems. Our unemployment doesn^t lie in 
white collar workers. unemployment lies in blue collar workers. 



Alt^hough corporate headquarters do generate retail sales, to that 
extent the unskilled are tiered into t^ose jobs, but corporate ha^ad- 
quarters don^t have any impact: on our maiuif acturing base. In fact, in 
Stamford it*s had a negative impact. We have manufactureTS down 
there who can't afford to buy an 'acre of land to ^pand because tt ^^- 
too expensive. So what do they do? They move out of Stamford. As 
a result, bVje collar jobs are disappearing wh-fle the blue collar 

9 

vorkers are ^ not. Now they have tio leave the area or they have to 
often take a lower paying job''. Xt'^ causing a substantial |)roblem in 
l#wer Fairfield county and X would personally consid^ the attration 

of more headquarters ,to that area as more of the hindrance in economic 

*. ^ ^ 

development than a help. ^ ^ ^ 

^e *fourth-mytb is that economic development is in big bUsinessf 
That*8 bulll Xt's certainly not. Xt's little businesses. Over the 
last 10 yeai^s, the total employment ^ of th£ 100 largest employers in our 
state *hasn*t .changed. ^ Xt^*^ same level it was JO years agg. - 



David Birch from MIT who did the study on our efonomy and the way ^ 

firms locate did a' study on small businesses. He found that small 

bu^nesses are generating all the jobs, lie bi;oke the econpcip into' 

two groups, large businesses and small businesses. He found that ^ 

small. businesses are the ones that are generating all the jobs. 

Large businesses as a group have kept -their employment constant 

throughout the Northeast and in particular Connecticut. Small 

businesses as a group are responsible for the creation^ of 200,000 ' 

new jobs in our state in the last few years. That's a tremendous 
^ o 

change in our economy. Small businesses are those with less .than 

'* 

100 employees* 'Niaecy-seven percent of the business establishpients* 
in Connecticut have less than 100 employees «. Suppose we define small 
businesses as those with less than 20 employees. If that's small, 
we*re talking about 86% ol all establishment's -^in our state. When we 
all think about economic development we think of what the pifpers 
tell us. Honda Corporation is coming in, or Union Carbide, one of 
the large corporations which we promote. We put it in the paper be- 
cause that"^ tl^ only thing that the paper will jJrint. They're not 
goings to print some smatl machine shc^^ went from 10 to 20 employees, ^ * 
doubled their employment. Xbat'3 not news. But Honda Corporation is 
n^s. '^So that*s^^jha^ you read in th* paper. That's ic^Jortant to ^ ■ 
-jQur economy without a doubt. But it is not the thrust of what*s 
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going on in our economy. 

My fifth myth is that KTonnecticut cah't compete because of high 
ta^c^s. -We have the second highest corporation tax rate ^n the Iand>'' 
cxwrrently 10%. The percent of taxes paid by business fn our state ^is' 

th^ 10th highest in the nation. We follow Texas, Wyoming, Alaska ) 

^ ■ . . . ) 

Louisiana and five ather states that have severence tax in oil, coal 



<^*^j^nd other sucb natural resources. Thes^^tates^ generate theii^^^venues . 



t\x in 



* by taacing these resources # but essentially you ^ay tor tha^i t 

Connecticut, along with your other taites* So- Connecticut is a high - 

tax £tate* But as much as high taxe^S^re^a de'trime'nt to corporations 

mnring her^^ they tTtirn out to^account for only 3-5% of the total 

rcvemies of a firm* So it's a minor portion relative to labor, which 

turns otit to be xmv thirds of th^ cost of production in- a manufacturing 

firm^ But taxes »w still important.. A poor tax climate gives a 

negative perception of economy^ but frcm an actual dollar point of 

4 

'view it is not that important* 

¥e also have high energy costs. Suppose yau operate a manu- 
- facturing f acility^that'demands 10*000 KW. The bi^ for these ^SJO^OOO 



vatts of generating capacity in Bridgeport voiild be $1,104.00. . Ptit 
that same facility in Seattle and the bill would be $122.00. That's ^ ' 
high energy costs. If you*re using a lot 6f energy, you better'^ot bfi 



Bri||^eport. The reason Seattle is sf^low is because, they h^e 



; < J* : 

lot^of, hydro out Xherp* But Connecticut ^has al^ys been a high energy 
Qost state^ Xn^^the middle of the sixties^ before the Arabs ever 



^Connecticut vas-a high ener^ state. ^- 



thought about forming a /artel^ 

/ 

m \ ^ * 

We*ve never had a ^t of firms here that' were heavy ene^gy'..users. 
Other than some of the very earliest in4^st^ies like the brass industry 
Besides losing their markets because brass became less important »^ ^ 
the cost of enei^y was one of the major reasons that brass Ijec^ame 
nonviable. Energy accounts for a ver^ small portion -of a manufacturer* 



value added in Connecticut* The propprtion of ene^y costs to tfttal 
costs minor for the types of firms we have in Connecticut because , 
of our history of^igh energy costs, Wb^n energy prices up, it ^ 
hurts.. We all feel it» but to manufacturing iD^s a small piece biit * \ 
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it negative piece of the whcvle actioir-^o that it doesn't really 
affect our states coidt>etition when we look at other fa'ctors such 
as'vage^ / , V * 

My* sixth myth is that Connecticut is a high wage.laBor cost 
state. Connecticut 'is not a high labor cosf>«tjate. The figures for 1 
January, 198 h indicate that production worker in the United States 
has an average hourly income^f $7.49* The average hourly income for 
the •same type of worker in Connecticut was $7.14 per hbxiti Wfe're 
substantially below the average production worker^s salary. That^s 
what sells Con^efcticUt . We are competitii^e or better whem it comes to 
labor Costs and in addition Connecticut workers are some of the most 
productive in the nation. Wages^are high in'^ome industries, but they 
are' not that high in the state as a whole. 

Finally, the seventh^yth is ^hat Connecticut is moving into 
higt?*technology^ tt*s not, true. We're not moving into high technology 
ife've been there ^or years. Unitad^echnolc^gies started 50 years ago 

^building aircraft engines. Kaman Aerospace was started byCharlie 
Raman in 194^. He had $2,OOO.Oo£f an engineering degree, and was 25 
years old. — He came up with a new way to control the helicoptet; pro- 
pelled. *Hi^/^irp Is^ow '$380,000,000.00" in sales. Everybody talks 
about DigitaLEMipment and its growth from a small firm. Kaman, ^ 
Times Fiber 'Optic, Gerber Scientific and a number of other Connecticut 
firms have done the sama fhing, ftot necessarily in ^^ctronios but iiv 
high technology. ^ Connecfrictafrvhas traditionally been there. "We've 

^always been a high technology /state,. Massachusetts did*a sD^jdy called^ 
High Technology Employmenf^n Massachusetts and in Selected States. 
TKis just came ^ut the other day,. and not surprisingly ft shows that 
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Massachusetts is one of tfae highest technology state^ in the nation* 
They .rank ^econd and Coonecticut r^ked fourth. WeljL on& of the ^ 



industries they left out of faigb 'technology for sonie. reason was 

Aerospace. When we add Aerospace in there tovChe ol|hers we. ouCper- ■ 

- . ' 

form tfaem by a tremend<5us amount. ^ We*.re num&€^- 1 in th^'natio]i in 

faigfa technology when we take into account the >Aerospace industry; 

T ^ 
Massachusetts falls farther down. So, the perception high 

. . * ^ ■ 

technology is a re^l problem. High technology is* in drugs - it/S in 
genetics 7. it's in electronics - it's in ae^.ospdce - it'^ in optic^ — ^ 
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it^s in medical instruments it's in iodustriaX i^chinety, in ^ 
Robotics. We*ve g(|t the major manufacturer of*, industrial robots in 
our state in Danbury called Unimation. ^ We ' are a tremendously higli 
technology state, but it s not in th^^kinds -of products we all- tt'ink 
about as highf technology. ' We have long had t^at tradition. /'^^ 

S0.\^a^>does all this mean to Vocatio^l Education. Weill 
Connecticut major asset and the thing that we sell when. we sel:, 

We don't have oil l?er^, 'We don't ha|e 



this state,^is ^fate people. 



a natural pprt with a tremendous development. '^We don't have a Ipt 



pie 



of things that other st^ates do. What we have are people 
with exceptionally^hian skills. Out data on value added .per wpr 



Juiiicb 



IS a measur 



sure of^productivity, 



puts Connect re ut way above a iy 



other s^te'in^the nation on productivity. Yankees^are hig^l^ 



igWiv^Ji)- 



A- 



ductive. .iri' education and skill levels we're^ Jbmatched.. The De - 
partmfnt of Econoinic Development sells that pbint,, Unfortunatel,j^ all 
of Our skilled people arc working right now, so that's why yout \ah 
^ is" eo important. But^he education and skill levels in Conqeptijut 
atfe what" Snake firms- knock, on door^,' ^ 



75^'^- 



There lies ^ ^all^nge to you because ^the 80's are going to 
be a very difficult time.-^I'm sure you've heard people talk*about 
changes in the labor force. In the decade of the l950's the state's 
economy added a half million people. In the decade of the 1960's 
the state's economy added another half million people. In the dec a^* 
/ of the I970's we added 75,000 people. We're riot growing very Tapidly 
Aanymore. People aren't procreating - I think it's ^in the water., 
We^re just not growing. In the 60's when you turned" 18 or 21 or 

* ■ f** 

wh^eneyer you entered the workforce, there*were a tremendous number of 

people looking for jobs. Th^re.were more people looking for jobs than 

there were jobs available. The states economy was extremely strong at 

that time.^^oday the number of t8 and 21 year olds, entering the labor 

force is dramatically down. And five years from now that situati6]\, is 

going to be mnich much worse.' We'i:e not going Vo have peopW coming 

into the work force '^th^t^re traditional work force entrants. Those 

who H^ll be entering the work force. will be non-traditional workers. 

In the seventies, women pame into the wotk force in dtoves. 

the jobs were there. Manufacturer *s j^eeded' the women* Maybe that's 

why they openejl th^ doors to .them. .Women were also changing theit 

* ^ l(y , # ■ 

social role, and that made^a big difference to our state's economy. We 

* * ^ ^ ■ ' ' ' " * \ ■ 

'br6;iight- in a ^tremendous amount of female workerg^^ The question is how 

■ ■ > ' ■ ^ . ■ 

manV'^re are o.ut/there to bring in? It appears thiat there are many 
out ther^. But. hoy many of the^e are outside the economip mairistreatii, 
.the ones that are harder to train, ones having only jthe basic skills^ 
We need tliose people to grow, even at ^ time oMi^h unemploypient ^wi^th 
a 6% unemploymeht rate. Vte need all of those pe<|ple through the 80*s^ 



V«/re not going to get them by having the traditional liigh school- 
graduates. We're not going to get them by having surburban white 
male kids come into the worktforce and look for a job. That's ^lot 
t^ere, we're going to hav^ to draw from. Your role becomes critically 

important there because .not only do you have to d^in people but you 

^ ft 

have tb train a different type of person than you have been training. ^ 
That problem becomes more significant the farther on in the decade 
we go* We're going to.be traiV^ng the harder to train. Those with 
^ special ^pro^ems i thpse vith poor Wrk habits. Connecticut can not 
grow because^ we promote it. We can'a promote something we don't have. 
You can't promote a lousy product, nfou can't promote a product ^ 
that's not ^ere. We c^ onlfy promota something that's valuabl^, that 
somebody wants to, have, no matter how good a marketer you are. 
What we can do is^ produce a good product, and that'^ where you come in. 
You can ma^e ,Connecticiit grow ^y producing a good product ^by keeping 
'the skill levels high. We Jre a high skill-, high technology, .fa^t 
growing, a strong eStoffi/Out'w« now have some interesting problems 




facing us. We're dro^^^upon people we never drew upon before. We 



have a chance to make som^ -social changes in our economy. What is your 
role' in all Xhat? You've got to go out there and work hard because 
your role >not *pnay is important, it's cfiticaL today, because we need 
thos% people more than ^ver. We can make a difference in ]j^^nnecticut 
Ip f^ct, whether we grow in the next ten years, or*don*t grow is going 
to be based solely upon whether we hav'e skilled, people in our state. 
'You cari produce an excellent product. We can sell it. 
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Presentation'by Karen .Finder, Career Educations ^ 

Hartford Public Schools . ' * 

I'm Karen. Finder, an Administrator of Career Education^in the 
Hartford Public SchoJft System. I*d like to describe to you some of the 
ver^sJ^i££P«ftH8^U eAst between CETA*and the Hartford schooJ?^* 

The major one, whicH^l'm sure n^^ny of you have heard of, is the Work- 
places Program. This program is funded directly from the Prime Sponsor 
using monies provided by the United States Department Qf Labor. For 
those of you who do not know the Workplaces Prbgram, I would .like to 
give^you a very fast, overview of what it is composed of. J' 

The Workplaces Program is an alternative Vocational Education 
program ^^1^ supplies vocational and academic t^pning for youngsters 

/ 

Who have, decided to leave the main school population to seek training 
at an alternate educational ^ite. Workplaces is presentlTy located at 
. 34 ^Sequassen Street, they former Greater Hartford Community College site. 

L ' ' ' ' ' ^ 

It will b^ moving to lip Washington Street in the fall. 

The vocational graining componejit provides opportunities 

for youngst&rs toexplore and be trained in five basic career areas. 

These areas are: Automotive, Insurance and Banking, Communications^ 

Electro-Mechanics and Manufacturing and Health. The Health CaJTeer 

Center is iQcated at the Hartford Hospital, the Automotive Center Is 

at Buckeley High Sctiool, and tt\e '^Communication Centers are at two 

Cn^locations. Other career centers are situated in various locations 

throughout HattTford. A youngster attends the vocational training ^ 

cpmponent^ for approximately. 3 hours each^day. In addition, he/she 

attends^'academic classes located at the Academic Center^ on 34 Sequas- 

. \ , ' ' ^ ^ 

sen Street ... . ' . 



Much of the ^cademic^ tjraining is direotly related to' what the 



students^are doing in their vocational training center, % There is an 
individual, called a "Career Dev€^lopment Specialist", assighed.to each 

^ - 

of the career training centers. 'They are the intermediaries between . 



the acadeaji^j^^^jSt^r andl the vocational**training site. The Academic 
training center teacher supplies information about the students* prd^ 



gress in the a^^d^mic are^to^the Career Development Spec 



i^ist . 



The 



Career Development Specialist transfers that information to the stu-^ 
dent and to the Center Manager at the vocational training ^ite. There 
is constant commul^ation. between the regular school program ^d 
the vocational, program*- Workplaces i$ curj:«ntly servicing aptpiiaximat^ly 



i 



irjren 
:or^ ; 



i87 full time st^Afints, Ther^ is a *w cor^ group that is *co|^ing as 

a result of our mid yeai^ recruitment consisting of approximately „ 100 - 

more youngsters. We then will be teaching our goal 300* youngsters t^ 

';lThe Workplaces Progtam also offers a part-time program ^^or 

youngsters interested in vocational training, after schools At the ^ . 

end' of the day these students go to one of the vocational training . 

sites and have two hour^ of training through this progr^, whi^^is 

commonly referred to as^ the YETP program^! In addition to the YE-TP a 

If ' 

program, the Labor Department set aside some monies for som"^ demonstra- 



^tion projects which allowed for the"^ explora^on of a basic educational 
question: Does vocational training impact^^ the Academic performance 
of youngsters? These projects al^o" explored 5ome/<^ khe ideas of erttre- 



preneur3^p to' see whether youngsters involved in their-own bj^srness 



can in fact get turned on to school . through their work^in^the ^^^1 wrld^ 
Xt was through this; Department* of Labor special^grant, through the -YEDP 
Demonstration. Proj^qts, that allowed for the creation of a , series .of 
yenture.s< 
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places and *the Ventures program is that youngsters are given the/oppor- 

tunity to have votatiiinal training, but primarily are responsible! for 

' / . * • 

the production and creation of a product th^ they would in turn sell 

with the assistance and supervision ot ^ Center HiTi#ger. For example, 
,the auto fihop trains^tudent^ tjL?ifCpair cars and learn the skills 
necesjsary to- enter in the auta^^les industry. The Auto Ppi^ram also 
operates its own used car dealerkjiip. - Students g)) to auctions t^pur- 
chase cars. They 4IS0 sell tiie cars they purchase at these autions. 
In factf the Superintendent has^ purchased^qne of the vehicles that has 
been purchased and worked on by the youngsters in the^program. If 
you're inter esteo^ in a used car contact Mr* Carlo' Foresr at the Auto 
Career Center Workplaces. 

The Communication Center ^perates the printing Venture. If you 
need bu&iness cards, or if you have a conference 'function that you^d 
like to have materials printed at a very reasonable *rate, you. might wanjtr 
to contact>Mr. .Altrert Jordan at Workplaces ' 

The Youth Bank is anottter example o^ a Venture .program. The 
Youth Bank allows students' to learn about the bankipg industry. ,In 
^fatt, it set up its own teller operation in Buckeley High Sclrool, and 
is now going to be o[4ning up a branch office at Hartford Public School. 



Youngsters can,c"ash the fflWecks that they are getting at the work pro-, 
grams that ve run in thep schools. Not only ^pes the youngster who i 
interested in banking get a classroom theory experience, but they also 
get the **hands on*' experience through training classes, conducted by 
the Society for Shavings bank. * . 

There are two yStKeT'lbjroes of CETA linkages that I want to share 
witlf you tpday-. One ia a more recent marriage between the Offiice of 





Policy, and ^lanagemetit and the Division Vocational Education which ■ 
is belping^Hiprtford Sarve otJt-=of -school youth. Ten percent'of the 

Workplaces ^opulat ion must be potential dropouts, fhe Hartfprd School 

^System does not have 'a program that serves out*-ofi-school youth. It ' 

was theyl^ope that the Success Through Employment Program (STEP) would 

allow for the servicing of these youngsters. Originally, the contract 

was written for 50 youngsters. We ^uiid in the course of the operation ' 

V 

of the program that we had to make modifications in that contract because 
there were so m^ny^ youngsters out there that needed^the kind of service 
that we could provide. It was an |tlternative, program. It provj^ded an 
()t)portilnity for youngsters to .get-^basic skills , ^remediat ion^and the 
potential of receiving their high school diplomas through a GED program. 
It also provided the opportunity to get vocational training .at One of 

the sites^in the Workplacesu network and to be paid idiile getting this 

/f* ' * ^ 

experience. t^We also included day care for this^population, but we have 

found th^t many of the youngsters who were out of, school have day'care' 

servi<j6s alteady provided through ot^h^r social service agencies. We ^ 

were able^to modify the budget yand use the monies originally allocated 

for day, care for ^tudent wages and transportatibn expensed. , ' 

There is still another type of linkage we have that I ^ant to 
3h^Te with you^; Many of you have heard about the Hartford*s Metal Machine 
ing Program. That program also pwides a service to 4 population that 
is not be|ng served as wellVas it coirld^^l^e in the full time Workplaces 
Program. The Metal Macjiine Program h%s 50 yo«tI^stei;s ; approximately 50^ 
are limited" English, speakihg. Youngsters receive training as machine 
operators 'through this ,program. ^ ' ' ^ 

Just to^again briefly review, "Workplaces" ^s a major program. 
It has full time and part-time programs and serves approximately 50O 



youngsters. There is ^he STEP program serving out -of-school youth, as 
well as the Hispanic and non English proficient students that are being 
served through fihe metal machining program* X believe that the Hartford 
Public Schools, working along with the Prime Sponsor, has be^n able 
to effectively develop, implement, and maintain specific vocational ^ 
training programs, uniquely designed to successfully meet t^e employment 
training needls of the-^gputli in Hartford* If you would like to le^rn 
more about J/forkplaces and set up a site^vi'sit, p4.ease call my off^e at 

566-6090* 1*11 be happy to schedule an on^sit^e visit to l^ne of our ' , 

* ■ \ ^ 

five Career Centers* ^ ^ 

Thank you for giving me the opportunity to share with you some 
of the **g6od things** that are happening in Hartford*s ^chools^ 





Presentation by Pau^a Colen ' ^ 
^ Tfouth Program Coordinator. 

EASTCOEJN ^ 

) 

EASTCONEJ IS one of six regional educatibn centers in^t^onnecticut. 
EASTCONN s youth pr^Jgram is funded under the YCCIP portion of t?^^e IV. 
It is designed to serve high school dropouts who have been out of school 
'for at least a year who are between the ages of )6 and 19 years of age • 
The neat thing about the program is that our clients are referred from a 
variety of sources, school personnel, employment service and, amazingly 
enough, self referral. The kids are starting to. refer themselves to 'the 
pTTygt^m. ^ 

The program serves {3 towns in eastern Connecticut. . It repre-* 
sents (the collaboration of an extensive^oI^worR of projects and agencies 
which serve Jouth in eastern Connecticut. It*s ^al is to provide 
academic and training programs for youth whose employability is res«ict- 
ed by the lack of basic and technical skills.' Most of the students who 
are working are not on grade level. '-^They are 3-4 years behind grade 
levels and in inost cases that's one of the 'reasons Why they dropped out 
of school. They just couldn*t; keep up with the work. The ptagram 
consists of three components: basic academic skills, vocational*trainiijg 
and c^eer skills. - ' ' " . 

The other thing that I think is a nice element, o| our program is 
tSat we have worked out an arrangement with the^ending, school (i.e., 
the school that the student j/ast attended) to grant student credit 
for the work that does in our program.^ Project staff get together 
with LEA staff and work^b«fr-^he kinds of credit that that student need* 
to grMuate 4xom his/her 'fiigji^^chool, and the student is given that * 

credit. Students do have an option to work and to be prepMfid for the 

' ' » . ' ' . ■ 

GED if tliey so des'ire and do_ not want to go back to high .school to 

^. *. ' / * ' ' . ' 

graduate . ^* , - ^ " 

, -^j' '■) ■ . , * 
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Students spend two hours per day in academic prograimning and 
four hours in vocational training. They^re paid for the vocational 
training but not the academic portion of the day. They are ^aid 
minimum wage, naturally. Transportation is another unique thing that 
we^'worked out with the LEA^s. Students between 16 and *19 sometimes 
have their own transportation, but other times they don^t. - For those 
stj^ents who cannot find their own transportation/ LEA^ have agreed to 
provide tfae.^transpgx£- ation to the program. We have been. 100% su ccess^fuJL^ 
in doing that. Students who cannot get to .the program site at^^ere- 
fore not prohibited from the program. ^ 

I would say that the element of our program, that aspect of the 
program \Aich makes it a Success^ (and I think it must be since we have 
15 slots ^ind we have a waiting, list of 50 students), is that it's off 
site. .The student d9es not have to return to the high school from 
which he dropped out. There are very close relations and linkages be- 
tween the LEA, the program; the employment service, other CBO*s in the 
area, the university, and a whole variety of other agenciestand social 
service organizations. Students are treated on an individual ^asls.^ 
We take^he stiident where-he/she is academically ^Ti^ vocationally. He 
is not'asked to keep Aip with the class. He can^ progress at his own 
rate^ Weekly evaluations are done on each and' every participant, so the 
student gets fee4back. He also asked to sign-his evaluation form 
and <LS alMowed to agree or disagree with it. ' ■ 

The other thing is that we've had very gi6od success in placing 

* . * 
the students at th& end of the program. For example, last year we^had 

\ - 

five students who took the GED and passed. We found them unsubsidized 
employment. Three returned to high school to graduate and are graduating 
this year with their .high school cl^s. One joined the Navy. One went 

84 
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on to college after graduating^ with his high. school cl«ss\ 

I think the last thing I would say if anyone *s going to get 
involved with working vith dropout students or pot:ei>t:ial .dropout stu- 
dents, is that the most effective 'tfhing that we have found with these 
kids is the type of staff that you hii^e. The staff is the program. 
The staff has to be non-^ttaditional, flexible, willing to go with the 
students, to listen to the students, to behave aod act with the students ' 

^ « £ ._ * 

differently than "the kinds of teachers that these students have been 
used to". . ♦ 
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Presentation by Carlos GuardioJla 
Youth Program Specialist 
Bureau *of Youth Employinent and Training Services 

We have been speaking about linkages and many people say that 
they do^^ linkages in their city or town. But according to my defini- 
tion that might not be true. I define linkage as a common goal 
shared by more than two agencies to ach^^e desired outcomes. However, 
I dp- believe that the linkages exists. I know they do in Stamford 



i do- 
ai(d B 



Bridgeport, for example. I*m going to be talki^ng about my experience 
with the Urban Youth Vocational Education Program in Stamford, Bridge- 
port, and to* some extent, in l*ew Haven/ The Chamber of Commerce, 
Board of Education, local CETA Prime Sponsor, State Vocational Education, 
and that includes the Bureau of Youth Employment and Training, 0PM, the 
Private Sector and in some cases CBO*s have coJ^erated on these linkage 
efforts. think that CBO*s should be more involved in such a linkage. 
Sow let's just remember that the Urban Youth Programs' pyrpose 

is to- train in and out-of-school youth for immediate and future employ- 

* * * * 

ment. The Chamber of Commerce involvement includes fDu-i> activities: 

to investigate the labor market needs; be a source foi; worksites; recom- 
mend and assist training program for LEA*s, and act as liaison in every, 
program. The last one, act as a liaison in every -program, is happening 
in Bridgeport right now. 

Bridgeport is running two in-school programs. They*re running a 

^banking program with two phases of nine weeks training and enroll 15 
A^yol youth per program. The first phase already finished with 14 

—participants and those 14" youth- ratfeived ^cademic crfiAit. _The ?econd 

phSse (15 participants) started last week and will end by June 30th. 
At the end, 29 in-sjchool youth have received academic credit and there^ 

/is a commitment that approximately 45 to 50% w^ill get jobs. There are - 
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different banks involved in the Bridgeport area. Vice -Presidents and 

Managers from the different banks are giving the courses and^ it is "a 

very interesting program; Bridgeport is also running a machine trades 
*■ ■ i 

program. That & a quality program. Right now, Bridgepor.t Kachine is 
training 11 youth for 24 weeks. There is a commitment that 90% of 
those 11 youth are going to be hired* ' There is one female in that 
groups and that's somewhat non-traditional. The LEA's responsibility 



in tlTese linkages" Ts to pre-sTfeen the candidates; provide the academe — 

instruction; develop and^ manage the worksite, provide phxsical and pro- . 

grammatic reports; award academic credits for work experience; operate 

Iprogratns; hire the instructors and provide gED for Qut' '-of -school parti*- 
* . 
cipants. 

Let me go now to Stamford. Here is a good, example of linkage 
between CETA and LEA. Stamford is running a 4a slots program fPr both 
in-and otit-of-school youth. They're running an ^uto mechanic program. 
They're running a word processing program for irv-school and for out-ofi- 

-school youth; they^re running what we call the 180. day Tcids. Those are 
in-school kids who don't get along well in tlii regular school system, and 
they are potential dropojits. So in order to prevent them^ from ^dropping 
out we just transfer them for X amount of time to. this alternate school 
and deal with their behavior and after fSO days/^.go back to the regular 
school system. Also, Stamford has ^the limited. English speaking pto- 

' gram. This is also a good program. In-school kiefs are receiving 
academic credits for wj6rk experience. Stamford .h^s 20 slots in-school 
and 20 slots out-of-sdhool. The 20 inrschool. kids ^5rom Stamford ar^ 
going to receive academic credit when the program ends. Bridgeport 

has also decided that all of the in-schopl^articipants .are going to 

\ . - - . f 
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receive academic credit. The Urban Youth Program is going to achieve 
the goals and objectives that they want. Why? Because we have' required 
it. We have to^tell LEA's and Prime Sponsors, in order to receive 
this amount of money to run vocational training pi^ograms, you must 
do this, this, and this. If you don't do it, then we're not going to 
be giving you money.. And believe me, they will do itV They want the 
money. The Urban Youttj, Program is working. We specify we need 50% 
female, they better have 50% female. We specify we need 45% minori- 



ties, they better have 45% minorities, and they do have 45% minorities* 
If they don*t have it in the area, they can't create it. But our 
research is accurate so that we are not going to be asking for something 
that we know they don't have. CETA is responsible to pay stipends 
to particip^ants, and in some cases; provide counseling; determine '^li- 



. . \ 

gibility criteria; do the tracking and job placement, etc.# 0PM and 
Vocational Education, as^weXl a^ Bureau of Youth Employment and. Train- 
ing, have the responsibility to provide the, money; evaluate the program 
in compliance with Federal regulations, and give the technical assis- ^ 
tance for grant preparation and program operation* Private Sector 
responsibility in this linkage is to train the participant* and 
more important to 0PM, make' a commitment of jobs after training. In 
the Bridgeport area, that comiaitment is "to provide ^at least 90% place- 



ment. What are the advantages of linkage efforts? In my personal 
opinion, I th^nk that there is more comprehensive training for fewec 
dollars and no duplic>atioij^ of services. Fo^ example, if the Chamber 
of Commerce recommends running a banking program^ you are^ goin'g to be 
sure that nq one in that area is running another banking program, so 
there is not going to be duplication of services. ^ ^ 
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^ Let me go back to the irtdividual agency expertise. .We all 

know that CE.TA is expert in eligibility, among other things. L£A*s 

are^ th^ expert in' education programs,. ^Xhe, Chamber of Commerce and the 

Private Sector are experts ip job development. OPH an^ the Division of 

Vocational Education have the overall technical ^^sistance expertise. 

' * ' 

^o achieve effecjtive linkage, each of those various agencies can 
ai^VJ— shotirld- -eotttr ibute~^a the-4evslopiifeat^,.af^.yQuth^Qils^ 



grains. With the contribytion of the expertise of each of these agencie 
and close supervision by various state an^ local agencies, linkages 
will work and disadvantaged youth will be the beneficiary. Thank you. 
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^ Chapter V 

Summary and Recommendations 

"Encouraging Linkages Between CETA JTouth Programs and Vocational 

Education in the State of^ Connecticut" was funded by t^e Connecticut 

4 1 . 



State Department of ^Education to achieve three objectives': 

If To increase communication, coord ination^ and collaboration . 
betweentthe Comprehensive Employment and Training Act (CETA) 
system atid Local Educational Agencies (LEA*s) within Con- 
necticut fox th^ purpose of reducing youth unempl<5yment 
through improved education and vocatfional skill development; 

2* To establish cooperative efforts w^th Youth Employment and 
Demonstration Projects Act (Y.E.D.P.A.) projects between 
schools and CETA Prime Sponsors; anci - * 

\ ' ' ^ ^ ■ ■ 

\ To identify thos^ factors that foster the de^^glopment of 

innovative mechanisms, for VoCdtioTi4l_£ducation)€ETA linkages 

Pursuant to these .objectives five activities were initiated: 

1. An education/CETA Task Force, comprised of representatives 
from CETA Prime Sponsors*, Youth Employment and Training 
Programs (YETP) , Local Education Agencies .(I^EA) , and several 
State agencies, was formed to provide advice and guidance to 

t the project; - ^ v 

2. Six regional workshops were held feb describe the prpject 
to interested LEA and CETA^ sta£f and to discuss obstacles 
to successful linkage efforts with them; 

3. The laws, and regulations supporting LEA/CETA linkage efforts 
were reviewed and summ^vized, along with several exemplary 
linkage programs, in a publication entitleci 'l^EA/CETA Parter 
ner^ips: The Historical Context"; 

4. A survey was conducte^d of educators and CETA/Youth^mploy- 
ment and Training (YETP) ^staff regarding the adequacy of 

^ current linkage effortis and the -importance " to. them of 

various potential obstacldis; and ' 



5' A one-day. statewide conference- was held for CETA/YETP and 
LEA staff to discuss vocational education and manpower > 
initiatives, to describe the findings of the LEA/CETA 
survey, and to discuss ways o£ incorporating survey 
.findings fnto existihg programs, I , 

Previous chapters of this report have provided detailed information 

bn the laws and regulations, supporting cooperative efforts, the ' 

survey findings and the results of the ,one*-day conference^ This 

chapter provides recommendations which follow from these activities^ ' 



' Re comme nd at i ons ' ^ 

The first set'^of recommendations is based upon the discussions 

vhich took place at the LEA/GETA ^Task Force meetings, the six regional 

vorl^^hops and the survey of 'LEA and CETA glroups^ Tliese recpmmendat ions 

are as follows: 

« That CETA personnel make greater efforts to meet with 
all appropriate LEA staf f ; ^ 

f That CETA personnel make greater efforts to communicate 
the. nature of CETA programs and services to LEA personnel, 
particularly persons Other than the LEA school liaison/ 
^ ' contact person; 

« That the LEA school liaison/contact person make a concerted • 
effort to^ communicate the nature and goals of CETA pro- 
i - grams to other LEA administrators through workshops and 

f written communication; 

... ^ ' * 

" / That LEA' administrative pei^sonnel other than the^school 

' 'liaison/contact person nmke a concerted attempt to le^n 

I. a^out 'the nature and goals of the CETA program; 

r That CETA personnel make greater efforts 'at providing 
feedback to LEA personnel regarding the progress of 
* ^ CETA enrollees; ^ 

• That GETA staff involve more^EA 'staff in the planning 
of career employment Experiences and transi^fion services 
for CETA enrollees; and / 

/ ' \ f '.That CETA and LEA personnel make great^ efforts at coor*- 
dinating CETa wojrk^ experience activities with LEA edu- 
cational Pgigramsr < 



Air evaluat iog , of ^the cQnferenc?© by program part; 
Ap)?endix Jt^r^ - - </ 
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3ants Is Included as 



The previous Recommendations were drawn specifically from 
information collected in this ^project . As has ]>een noted previously, 
LEA/CEfA l^inkages will become a.moot issue if CETA^ or soi?^ similar*' 
em^^^ent training legislation-is not enacted. Without new employ-^ 
ment training legislation, a tremendous challenge will be presented 
to* America's public sctioqls, since they are the only agency' in a 
position to provide basic skills, vocational skills and job readiness 



training for millions of disadvantaged, undereducated and unemployed, 
It is clear that current ^>ublic education efforts will be inadequate 
to meet the ctrallenge. New ideas, new programs, and new directions will 
be required. 

Fortunately, during the period from 1978 to the present, the ■ 
Office, of Youth Programs, U.S. Department of Labor, has spent considerable 
^ efforts and money , exploring issues related to school to work transition. 
A number of Office of Youth Programs research and demonstration pro- 
jects have developed and refined strategie^ for*facilitating school — 
to work transition. The following recommendations focus on those specific 
activities which the staff .of this project feel are particularly appro- 
priate for public schools to emphasize. 

* ' Schoals must' emphasize ba^ic skills for disadvantaged 

youngsters while they are still in school; 

* Schools should amplei^nt programs .(e^g^ lif^ skills 
training, career education) which are designed to 
develop positive^worJ^ attiUides among disadvaijjiaged ^ 
youth; ^ " \ 

* Schools should provide occupational and labor ma:;ker( ^ ^ 
y ' information to youth to facilitate career planning and 

de c is iol^nnak ing ; ^ ^ ^ . * 

Y * Schools should assist ybuth in developing jobrsearch 
^ knowledge and skills; 

Vocational training m the higher skilled occupations 
that are In demand in local labor market areas should * 
be provided by schools; 
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y 4 ^ Schools should expand in-'school employment opportuni- 

ties throjLigh Co--op and work study programs and pro- 
vide students with academic credit for work experience; and 

■ 4 Sphools should increase their efforts to create linkages 
with private sector employers and unions to develop 
vocational exploration, preappr#ntices1^p and appren-* 
' ^ tic^ship programs. - . , 

* 

Extensive research conducted by Office of Youth Programs con- 
tractors iWijcates that these recommended employment traini-ng strategies 



carTTe integrated intonEhe' curricuTum or public: S"choolT7~and iX-^hnplis'- — 
mented, will hay^ a positive effect on thj^ schoo-l Co work transition 
of disadvantaged young^iiers* 

SEjn summary, all of the activities conducted as a part of this 
project, including the "LEA/CETA task force, regional meetings, state— 
, wide survey and .the one-day state-wide cQnference, have 4>rovid|d support 
for the concept that schools ^ust be more asStrtive in seeking^out 
, linkages vith_other agencies. School prograioas have a greater , impact 
on All youth when community resourjces are utilized in the conduct of- 
Public ^education. - . 



C 
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Appendix A 



^ LZKlQ^lk LINKAGE SURVEY 

tEA Form 

Otrtctiorti. The qt/pttorts whfch^fbw dec/ with various aspects of the cooperative edt/cattonaf efforts 
undertaken by Locd £lm/Cottortaf Ag$iicies-(L£A 'sf^^nd-Coni prthenstve £n)pfoymer)t Tratntng Act {C£7A) 

grams. F/e^st re^dnd checking the approprtote rottng next to eadh question and by provtdtng comments 
where requtfed. Your responses wtll be if>eated anonymousiy. They wilt be reported*6n ^ group bosts only. 

€ * ' ^' * * *\ 

P/eose cotnpfete the form within the next 7 dayshnd return it in the fnvefope provided. Yottr assistance 

in this protect is greasy appreciated. 
1, Wh*C position do you hold in your school systcn)? PkaserhfC^ one. \ 



.VociCiorul Education Admjnistrator/Contact Person 
_Coop«rit[vc Woirk Education Coordinator 
-Director of Pupil Personnel Stfrviccs/Cuidaricc 
JOthcr (Plcasf specify bdow) 



2. What town do you work in? , [ 

3. Have CETA yc^uih program personnel bc4n to your schooJ to meet wiih you 
or other s^ff members during the summer or fall of 1980? - 

4. Havt^CETA youth program persbnnel been in your school ^Teccuit students 
durjniftne summer or fall of 1980? ^ 

"S^ Have you been eontaeted direaty by any CEW staff members for inf6rmaLion, 
student referrals,' etc. during the summer or fall of 1980^ ^ 



6. Have you received any information regarding the nature, goals and purposes 
of the» CETA program during ihe summer or fall of 19S0?* 



Y*s * 

No ^ 

Don't. Know 

Y« 

^No 

—^DoC't Know> 

— Y« 
-^No^ , 
.p_Don*t Knov 

Yes 

No 

_^ Don't Know 



ff yoit answered Y£S tq qutst^dn 5, pfease proceed;^th question 7, Otherwise proceed 
to question 8. * ' ' \ 

In what way(s) was this information conveyed to you? %.^Mail 

- * . Phone 

* .^^^rsonat Contact 



Has Che CETA fkaff shared with you Information regarding the vocational/ 
fducaCfonaf progress of^denC enrollfes? : 



if you onswered Y£S to question 8, pfeosep^eed wit}t question 9. Otherwise proceed 
^to question 10; ^ \ " 

% Has this information helped^^uY*" other school staff in working with 
these snidcntsj , ^ * ■ 

r V * 

10. Is the CETA youth program operating in your district welt organized? 



I'l. Were staff members from your school i^^volycd in thf plarjnirjg of career 
employment experiences and tranlfltion service components of CE^^ 
.youth programs? -\ 

12. Currently, many CETA enrollees are employed In public sector nof\profiC 
organ! zatidns. Do you beUevc the CETA program should be expanded to 
» privatejpronc<fnaking busrnesscs/fnfployfrs? 



-Yes 

-No - , 
. Don't Know 



Yes 

_No 

i Don't Know 

Yes 

No 

Don't Know 

Y*s , 

No 

Don't Know 



_Yes 

.No ■ ; 

H.No Opinion 



^ 
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13. Arc the coun&eton fmptoycd by Che CETA program directly ;tccountab1c 
to.your school system? 

if you cn%^AfCftd YBS to que%tion4^^hc%t proceerf w/fft question U. Otherwise proceed 
toquestion tS.*- 



-Yes 
_No 

.Don't Know 



14* Do the seiviccs offered by the CETA couniefor[s) serving your 

schoo^^^Y^ond those normally availabk in your school{s]? t 

15. Doyc^ believ« that the CETA counse(or(s) serving youf school should 
be directly accountable to your school system? 

16. How frequently are the work experience act ivitit^ offered Jo students 
rn CETA programs coordinated with the educational programs of 
th«se students? ^ . 

17. How f/equeotly are the career employment experience offered to 
CETA youth approved as relevant to theircurrent educational 
programs by a person who is employed by yo^c schoollysiem? 



Do you believe* students should get academic credit for their^participation 
in a CETA program (e^., YETP)? 



19. CETA youth programs provide work experience, couhseling and other i 
ancillary experiencesioenrotlees. Do you think these activities are 
effectiv« in helping CETA enroilees overcome barriers to employment? 

if you Qns'mred NQ-{0 qutsuoa 19, ptease comment ^y ndt. Otherwise proceed 
X^. to question 70. * ^ 



_Yes^ Most of the Time 
_^Yes. Sometimes 
— No * 
_^Don 't Know 

* Yes 

No^ 

Opinion 

Always 

.^Frequently 
; ....—Sometimes 
— Rarely ^ 

_ Always 

Frequently 
..._SometimQ» 

* _ Rarely. 

* Yes 

No 

fJft Opinion 

^Yes 
—No' 

No Opinion 



20. Listed below are some areas in which cooperation between LEA and CETA programs 

could take place. Based upon you/ experience please Indicate if this cooperation is present 

a* Referral of students by the LEA's to CETA programsV^ 

b* AvailabDity of Referred students' records to CETA stiff. 

c* Award of academic creOii for CETA youth'proyam participation by LEA's. 

d. LEA receptivity to CETA youth program goals. 

^ e. Contact between school and C^^ffM*ff r 

V Provision by the LEA of supplemental instcuctional support to 
CETA youth (e.g., academrc tutoring). 



Availability of school facilities for CETA progfarnfactivities 
(crg.i industrial arts shop). ^ 



arrffactivi 



Yes 




No 




~ Don't 


Know 


Yes 




No. 




Don't 


Kn Ow 


Yes . 




No^ 




Don't 


Know 


Yes 




No 




.—Don't 


Know 


Yes 




-^No 




_Don't 


Know 


Yes 




No 




—Ooft't 


Know 


Yes 




No 




—Ooft't 


Know 
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h. AvaiUbilily of school hcitities, if requited, for meetings. . 

21. Overall^ how would you charactcme the coordination between CETA 
^nd your school (s)? 



22. Ifyou answered terror P6or to question 21, please indicate why. If you answered 
£xcd/ent or Cood^ ptea^^escribe some techniques you used to facilitate 
effective coordination. ^ J" 



Yes 

No 

■ _Don't Know 



xceltcnt 
lood 
J-air 
Poor 



23. Do you believe CETA enrollees would be better served if local schools had 
complete control over the operation of CETA in<5choot youth programs? 

24i. ' PTeas« describe the approaches your program uses to improve the accessibility 
of CETA services to women^ minorities and the handicappe<^ 



Yes 

No 

.^^No Opinion 



25. A nuniber of obstacles to effective linkages between CETA and LEA programs have been 
; identified in the literature. The foMowing list presents several of these obstacles. Based 
upon your past experience with a LEA program^ please rate the obstacles with respect to* 
thrir importance \t% hit%ikrk%g tfUctwe LEA/CETA ftnkage effortf^ Circle the appropriate 



rating using th« s^ate below^p 



OBSTACLES 



1 * Unimportant 

2 « Moderately Important 

3 f Important ^ 

4 = Very Important 



Mismatch of fiscal year. 

(CETA^Ocpber 1 to September 30;LEArJuty 1 to June 30)i 

b. Award of aeademic credit ^ 

c, Length'of^thtf school day 
d^ced schedule of school. classes and activities 
Credentiaring of CETA staff 

f. Sehool personnel's negative experiences with similar CETTt i^iuijini 

gt Accelerated and patchwork planning in CETA programs 

h. Unc«rtafQtIes over funding levels and/or reauthorization of CETA legislation^ 

L Shifts In CETA program priorities and rcguhtions. ^ 

\i Differenees fn program accountability (i.e.. LEA pr'ograms are primarily accountable 
to loeal boards of education while CETA programs are accountable tocher local 
authorities and/or state and regional labor departments.) 




RATING 
1 2 '3 
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26. Jn addition to the obstacles to linkages presjented in question 25^ are there any other 
obstacles you have experienced in developing cdoperation between CETA and 
tEA programs? 



\ 



27. Pleas« describe in detail any inhovattve approaches your program has used to overcome . 
the obstacles listed in^question 25 or mentioned by^you in question '26 aboye._ 



28. Do you have any final commenjs or recommendatioiis regarding developing effective 
UA/CETA linkages? ' ^ 



Thank you for your assistance. Please ceturn in'tnie envelope provided to; 

' ■ Robert K. Gable 
Bureau of Educational Research . 
r ' ii-At University of Connecticut ^ 
Storri, Connecticut 06268 
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, tEA/CETA LINKAGE SURVEY 
CETA Form 

Dfrectioni, The queithm which foitow deal with vcrioui ay>ects of the cooperative educationai efforts 
undertaker} by Locaf Sducat/ona/ Agertcies (L£A 'sf artd Comprehemive £mp{cyment Traimr^ Act (C£TA) 
programs, Pietrse resportdby checking ti^ appropriate ratirjg rtext to each Queition andJ>y provtdmg comments 
wftfrc required. Your r^ponsei wift be treated arjorjymouity.- They witi be reported or} a group basi% only, 

Pleose complete the form within thegfxt 7 days and returrj tt in the envelope provided. Your assistance 
ff> this project /^greatly appreciated, 

1< What is your posttion/tttk? i 



2* What town do yoti work in?. 



What agency, d^ou work for? 

Do the services offered by CETA cotjnselor(s) w^rkrng trj the schools 
go bftyond thos« formally available m the school(s)? 



5* How frfquently are the work experience activities offered to students in 
, CETA programs coordinated with educational Programs of thes« students? 



How freqtjcncly are Ihe career employment fxperifnces offered to CETA 
youth approved as relevant to current educational programs by a person who 
ts employed by th« schoot system? 



Yes, Most of the Time 

V^s, Sometimes 

No 

.Don't Know 

Always 
Frequently 

.^—Sometimes 

.^Rarely 

Always 

_^reqtjentlyir 

Sometimes 

RarHy 



Listed beto^ are some areas in which cooperation between LEA and CE 1 A programs 
totild take place. Based upon your experience, please indicate if this cooperation is present, 

a. Referral of Students by the LE A's to CETA programs/ 



*b.Avaitability of referred students' records to CETA siaff, 
t, Award of academic credit for CETA youth program participation by LEA's, 
d< LE A receptivity to CETA youth program goals. 



Yes 

No 

D^"** Know 

Yes 

No 

_Don't Know 

Yes 

No 

Don't Know 

Yes 

No 

nrtfi't Know 



ConUei between school and CETA staff. 



Yes 

^J^o 
Do* 



Know 



f. Provision by [he LEA of supplemental instructiooat support to 
CETA youth (e,g„ academic tutoting], . ' 

Availability of school, facilities for CETA program activities 
(e^.> industrial arts shop), 

h, Availability of school facilities, if requested, for meetings. 



Ye^ 
lo ^ 
.^^Don't Know 

„Yes^ 
^No 

_Don*t |Cnow 
Yes 

twi't tj^now 
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8. In your opinion, do LEA personnel f»l threatened by servk» offered by ^ . « __i_v^ 
C£TA youth programs? ' ^ _No 



__Oon*t Know 



9. If you answered YES to question please comment why. Otherwise proceed" 
to question 10^ 



10. Overall, with how majy LEA's have you been able lo develop effective _AII LEA's 

coordination during the 19S0-ftl school year? __Most LEA*$** 

*_Some LEA'S 

s ^ * —No LEA*s 

1U If you answered Somtf LEA*s or No L£A*s for question 10, please comment why 

coordination wasn't good Jfyouanswered AtoitLEA^i or Ati LEA \ please describe ^ 
some techniques you used to facilitate effective coordination ^nd identify ihe 
LEA*$ involved. 



12. ?lease describe the approaches youc program uses t6 improve the accessibility of CETA 
services to women, minorities and the handicapped. < >^ 



13. A number of obstacles to effective linkages between CETA and LEA programs have been 
identified ih the literature. The follow*tng list presents several of these obstacles. Based 
upon your past e7cp«nem:e with a CETA program. pJease rjte the obstacles with respect ^ 
to their importance in hindenng effective LBa/CETA H/ikage e/Zorrs. Circle the appropriate 
' rating using the scale ^elow. 

^ ^ 1 « Unimportant 

' 2 = Moderatdy Important . ' ^ 

^ ' ' 3 " Important ' ' ' 

* 4" Very Important . 

OBSTACLES * ^ . * ' RATING 

a. Mismatch of r6cal year< - , 12 3 



(CETA.Octobfr Uo September 30; LEA. July I to Jun* 30) 

b. Award of academic credit. ^12 

c. Length'of the school day. . ' ' 12 3 4 
tf. Hxed schedule of school class^ntf activities. ^ 2^ 3 4 

e. aedenqj^ng of ^ETA siaff. 12 3 

f. School personnel** negative experiences with similar CETA programs. i 1 2 3 4 



. U3 



3 4 



4 



A' 



Accclcraicdand patch^vork pUomng in C£TA pi^ograms, y ' ^ ,1^34 

h« Unccrtainttcs over funding levels and/or rcauthorizatbn ofCETA tcgisUtion, 12 3 4 

1. Shifts in C£TA program priorities and regulations, 12 3 4 

i. Diferences in program Kcountability, {i.e. ,L£An{pgfAms are primarily 12 3 4 

aeeountable to loeal boards of cduealion ^vhilc C&TA progr^ams are aeeounuble 
to othcf local authorities and/or state and regiorrat Ubqr departments,) 

14. In addition to the obstaeles to linkages presented abov«^arVtf)cre any other obstaeles you 
have exqerie need in developing cooperation bel^veen CETA and L£ A programs? 



J5' Please describe in detail any innovative approaches your program has used to overeome 
^ the obstacles listed tn question 13 or mentioned bv^ you in question 14 above. 



r 



1ft* Do you have any final comments or reeommendations regarding developing effeetive 
LeA/CETA linkages? ^ 



Thanl^ you for your a ssistaneer Please return rn the envelOf>e provided.to: 

' ' Robert K. Gable 

dt/reauof&^cational Research 
« ' U<4, University of Conneetieut 
Storrs, Conneetieutx06266 



L 
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Appendix B 

LEA Ptitctiption* of CBTA Linkage Inlttaclve* 
Grouped by Size of Conminicyl 



O 





Quescion , 




Large 


rringe/nea* 


P 

Suburban 


Kural ' 


local 


3. 


Have C£TA youch program perionnel been to your 


Yes 


64 


55 


72 


77 ' ' 


64 




acUobl CO meec wich you or ocher icaff meisbers 


No 


. 32 


37 




23 ' 


28 




f aUfing c nc ^vnaOp r or i^li vi it ou l 






e * 


to 


0 

V: 


, 8 




HdV« CBTA youch program* ffer Sonne 1 been in your 


Yea 


54 


' 58 


66 


77 1 


62 




school CO recruit acudenca during che auiraner 


No 


21 


24 


24 


23 ' 


•24 




or falPof 1980? 


Don't know 


25 


18 


» 


0 


14 




NdV4^ vou hj^n ^AhtActed direcclv bv ativ CETA 


Yes 


36 


53 


68 


65 ! 


57 




scaff meoAers foV informaciont acudanc ra**' 


Ho '/ 


60 


45 


32 


35 


41 




H^ferrala, etC' during che sumroar or fall of' 


[>on'c Know 


4 


2 


0 


0 ! 


Z 




19607 

' r ' 










'i 






Have you rece ivad any informacion regarding 


V** 


52r 


42 ¥ 


1 


DO 


54 




th« nacure» goaU #nd purposes of che CETK. 


No > 


48 


57 


J 29 


28 


43 




program durins che auomier or fall of 19807 


^Don't Know 


0 


1 


6 


6' , 


3 


7. 


In what way(a) was chis Informacion con^ 


Hail 


46 ' 


43 


36 


50 


41 




Vc^ed Co you7 ^ 


phone 


0 


U 


21 


0 


U 






Personal Goncacc 


54 


43 


43 


50 


45 


8* 


Has che CCTA acaff shared wlch you Informa^ 


Yea 


28 


30 - , ^ 




56 


37 




cion regarding che voeacional/educaclonal 


- Ho \ 


72 


65 




44 


60 




prograat of scudenc enrolleea7 


Don't Know ^ 


0 t 


. 5 




'0 


3 


9. 


i 

Has chli Informacion helped you or octier 


Yes 


100 


65 


74 


91 


75 




ichool flcaff in vorking vich chase «cudanci7 


. Ho 


0 


2|i 


14 


0 








Don'c K^v 


0 


14 


12 


9 





Table encries represent* pereencs. 
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^ ' ^ CroupeJ by SUe Of Cownufllty' \ 



\ 




City 



^Hed/ Fringe 
City 



Site ^f CoamuitUy 



10* 1* the ChJk youth )>TotiTaBi opcrat Ln{^ in yuur 



\t* Were «t4Cf acmbera Crooi'^uT «chi>ol inv^lvod % 
in the plAnnLcvs oF^reet «m^li>ycienc%cxpeT Lonces 
^ traurttlon jctvLce componenta Cttk yourh 

12. Ciitreitdyt Q«ny CfiTA-enrollees are enployed in 

public tcctot nQn-'proCit organiEat ions. , l>o you 

believe the C^A program should be expanded £^ 
prt^^tc, pTOfLT-nakinK buJ ineav/cinployeTaT ' 

13* kt^ ttic counieloT* employed by the CCTA program 
directly, accountable to y^ur *ctiool syatfen^ 



14* 4 Oo rhe a^f^vStcei offered by ch* CtTk coun»elor(a) 
«crvLne yout >rho o^ go beyond those normally 
Available Lit your achool<a)T 



\it t>o you believe tttat the CETA counaelor(s) 



l6«^HoCr frequently ate ttie work exp«r^enoe «<:tivlrLe» 
offered to *tudenta in CtTk programs coordinated 
* vlth'the educaCLOnal Ptograma of tHfae atudentiT - 



17* How frequently »te the'career employneAt 
expetience* offered to C£TO[£^ttt approved 
ay relevant to their carrentedvc^tl^nal pro* 
programs by a peraon wtio iv enployed by your 
ychoal ayttemT ^ 

18' 1>o you beUev\ ytudenti ihould^gct academic 
ctudtt (or their pott tc £pat Ion 'Ln a CETA 
progracp (e.**, TfETP)^ 

I9< ' CETA yooth progiaoia Pi^vide work eJfpetiencei 
counieHng and other ancillary experiencef 
' to enroUec** l>o you think thcae aetLvitte* 

are effective in helping CLTA cntotleet 
. overcot&fl bjrriera to ectploymcntT 
* ^ ^ * 

33< po you believe CESk enrollecy would bj^erter 
aerved it local achooli had complete control 
over the operation of CETA' in-ichool youth 
prograai^ ' - 



Yea 
(to 

i>on*L Know 



VU>n*t Knov 



Ho 

(to Opinion 



Yei 

'■ Don^c JCnotf 

Ye*t ^at'of the 
Yea, Sonetimea 

(to ; ^ 

Hon*t Know 

Yea 

Ho* 

Ho .pp lit ion 

Alway| i 
Frequenrly 
Somet ip>ea ' 
Rarely' 
• 

Alvaya 
Frequently 
Sorset UK^ 
ft«r&ly' 



3S 
■ 8 . 

43 
20 



44^ 
40 
16 



J2- 

"28 

20 

.20 
20 ' 

60 
.20 
20^ 

n 

36 , 



35 . 


• 5^ * 


53 


44 






6 


13 


47 \ 


34 


41 


43 




48 


J6 


39 




24 


62 ' 


39 


22 


26 


0 


' 21 




1 






43 


56 


82 


51 


48 . 


31 


t2 


37 


9 




6 


13 


12^ ^ 


% * 
* >^ 


12 


13 




53 

24 
4G 
16 

■^65 

17. 
18 

, 8 
9* 

J? 

■ 6^ 

n ' 

31 

' 52 



48 

41 
-M 

56 

25 



45 
14 
31 



57 
27 

2} 
29 

7 

28 
44 

3 
35 

22 

8 
30 
37 
25^ 



54 
35 
11 

13 

13 



44 
37 
19 



65 
23 

0 
86 
14 

0 

44 
44 
(2 

7* 

10 
47 

. 26 

13 

7 

40 
40 



-.63 

^ 75 ■ 
13 
11 



31 
50 
19 



57 
30 

34 
39 

50 
19 
21 

5 

^3 
^9 
33 

9 
19 
36 
36 



53 
37 
10 

60 
14 
26 



44 



^able eittrlea repre«enr pcrcentir 
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App«ndi)c 6^ 



CETA Perception* for Current LEA/CETA Llnksg^ Effort* 
Grouped by Fritte^„5fi$n4^rs ' 



Quc*t iuit 



Prime "Sponsor a 

Kcw lUven Uatcrbury Hartfbrd Stamford Bridgeport ^ BOS ilbtal 



Listed below are sortie areas £n which eoop^ration 
between LEA and CETA programs eould take pLaee. 
aased upon your experienee* please lodieate if 
thia eoof^eration irf present. " 

Referral of students by the LEA*a eo CETA 
prograaa^ 



b,* Availability of referred students' reeorda 
to CETA staff. 

e« Award of ag^demie eredit lor CETA youth 
program part ielf^at ion by LEA'a.^ 

d' LEA receptivi^ to CETA youth program goals. 
Contact between sehool and CETA staffs ' 



i^rovlsion by the tiCA of aupplemental instrue- 
tipnal support to CETA youth (e«g.^ acadeode 
eutoring). ' 



f. 

t:_ 

eutor ing>. 

^g* Availability of acbooX iatilitie* for CETA 
^ program activities (e^g.* industrial art^ 
ahop>#' , - , 

- ' K ^ 
h-^ AvaLlab^ity of ^^<^f>\ facUitiest if Tcqucated, 

for pectin^^s. 



-1 .. 



, 1 



Jable entrj^es reprcacnt perecnts. 
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Yes 


' 100 


100 


100 


100 ' 


57 


68 ' 


89 


Ho 


0 ■ 


0 


0 


0 


' 0 - 




2 


^^Don't Know 
• 




0' 




0 


33 


- 8 


: ^9 


Yea 


* ' 100 ^ 


67 


100 


' • 68 ^ 


80 


73 


77 


' Ho - 


0 i 


33 




32 


0 


IS 


14^ 


Don t Know 


' 0 ■ 


0 


#^ 0 , 


0* 
f 


20 ' 


12 


9 


Yea 


' lOO 


• 100 


100 


100 


100 


71 


84 


Wo 


0 


0 


0 


0 




21 


12 


Don't Know 


0 / 


0 


0 


* " 0 




8 


'4 


^Yes' 


100 * 


100 


100 


100 


100 - 


8S 


,91 


.Mo ' 


0 


0 


0 


0 


00 ■ 






Don't Know 


0 




-0 


0 


0 




9- 


Yea ' 


.100 


100 


'moo 


100 


83 




98 


wo" 




0 - 


0 


* 0' 


17 






Don't Know 


0 




. °> 


0 


0 


» 0 


^ 2 


. Yes ' 




I 


100 


67 


67 


40 


. *8 


Wo 


,-so 




, 0 


33 


17 . 


40 


36 


Don't ,Knov 


0' 


33 


0 ' 


0 


16 


20 


16 


















Yes 


. 100 


100 


100 


67 


40 


S5- 




WO 


0 ' 


0 


'0 


0 




- 31 


23 


Don't Know , 




0', 


0 


' 33 


20 




Jl 


Yea _ 


TOO 


100 


100 


67 


83 


H 


89 


Ho 


0 


0 ' 


0 . " 


0 


0 


4 


2 


Don't Know 




\ 0 * 


- 0 ' 


f - 33 


■ 13 


8 


9 
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^ App«itdiit E , '\ * 

LBA Porcepcioni Currcitc LBA/CEtA Ltbkage Effort! 
Grouj^d by Prlae Sponiotf ^ ' 



Areas i>t Cot^peration 



Utv Hav«n "fwrbury Hartford Stafford BrHgepof t BOS Total 



. Li*te4 belou are iome areata in uhic^ cooperat , 
* botwen LEA ii^ CETA prograoa^ could tak« plac«. 
, Baaed upon your experiences pleaae indicate if 
thia cooperation pr«aetit. ^ 



Referral of studoota the LKA'a to CETA 
Program 



Availability-o^ referrad atudentt^ record* 
CETA ataff. 



Award of academic credit for CETA youth 
program participation by L£Ai. 



d.. L£A*reoeptivity to CETA youth progrftu goals. 



^e. Contact b«tvtan achool and CETA ataCf. 



f. Proviaion by tha LEA of aupplenental in- 
atructionar support to CETA youth Ce.g;, 
acadeaic tutorJ.ng). ^ 

AVailabiliry of achool facilities Cor CETA 
program activitief* (*'g^ , induatrial arta 
ahop)s 

b.. Availability of achool fa^ilitiea,' if ^ 
requcvred, for mea^inga^ 



1 


50 




7£ 


50 


, 56 


71 


67 




35 




Q 


13 




A 
T 


1 1 


Don't KnOii 




50 


10 


37 . 


1» 


10 


11 


. Yea 






ss 


63 


44 


61 


!7 


tlo ' 


8 


"O ; 


17 


IS 


31 , 


14 


16 




54 




IB 


11 


, 15 


14 


17 




39 


50: - 


41 


61 


44 


33 


37 


Mo ^ 


38 




38 


15 


37 


46 


41 


Don't Kciow 






11 


, 13 


19 


11 


11 


Vea 


38' 






. 63 


40 ' 




64 


No 


e 






. 0- 


7 ' 


5 


6 


Don't Know 


54 




14 


' 37 


53 




30 




46 


T5 ry 


56 


/ 

75 


*4 V 


77 


68 


Xo - 


31 




16 


13 


' 31 ^ 


e 


15 


Don't KnOii 


13 


25 1' 


18 


11 - 


15 


15 


17 


Vea 


15 




53 


3g 


15 


37 


38 


No 


54 




f4 


11 


56 


19 


19 


[>on'^ Know 


31 


50 


33 


50 


19 


34 


33 


Ve* 




50 


40 


50 


' 31 


46 


44 


No 




0 


16 


13 


56 


14 


16 


Uon't Knpv 




50 


34 


, 37^ 


13 


30 


30 


^ Vea 


' 69 


' 75 


83 


73 


■ ' 56 


79 


77 


No 


0 


0 


0 


0 




2 


1 


Don't Knoii 


^ 31 


25 


IT 


15 


44 


J9 


71 
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Pctc«pt£oa« of Corunt L^/C£TA Llaktgt If(ort« ^ 
Otoup«d by Sit« of Cottounit^l 



1*- 



Que «t ion 



• 

Lfatcd below>uc« *oiDe at«As in which cooperation between 
« Lea And CETA prOgruM coold t^kc ptacc* BAttcd'opon yout 
ticpcricnce plc4a« itkiic«t« if thia cooper&tion ii prcacnt* 

*«. ■ * 

t, Et«fctTAl of AtudMnta by the L^**' to C^tA programt* 



b« Avatd of acttdcaic credit CETA yootb program 
' patticipation by ItJi*** 



C. Awatd of Academic credit for CETA yooth progr^ 
p^ticipation by LEA.'a» 



LEA receptivity to .CETA yooth *progT#tt goal* 



Large 
City 



Siie'Of Cowunity 
SuHurFan 



Hed/tttnga 
City 



Roral 



'Total 




f. Proviaion by th« LEA of aoppleoental in«ttuCtional 
aoppott.to CETA yooth (t-tg*, acadamic tutOTing)^ 



g. Availability of achool facilitia» for CCTA £(ogT«A 
a<^fitiaa (e^s*, indoattial arta ahOp)s \^ 

h. Availability of achool fafiiliti*** h requested* 
for oeetinga* ^ V 



Yea 

Ho. ^ 
Don't Ktjov 




Yea' 

l)On't%^nou 



Yea 

. Wo 

Uon^ K«ov 

Yes 

Ho 

ptS*t KnOV 



12 
is 


, S6 

i7^ 




79 ' 
4 

y 


$2 
17 

2i 


46- 

J9 

3S 




7J 
W) 
19 


Jit 
>\ 






40 
4i 

-16 ; 


so 

4 
46 


S6 

7 ^ 
37 




77 . 
6 


63 
12 


54' 
i7 
' J9 




n 


is 
i9 


31 
3S 




ids. 
3S A 


^7 
17 
16 


34 




soV 


79 
0 

ii 


74 
1 

is 




l> 0 
17 
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TV 



8i 


67 


6 


n 


\2 


ii 






Sb 




19 


16 


is 


i7 




37 * - 


35- ' . 




18 




71 




D 




i9 


30 


as 




t 0 


IS 


Ii 


^7 




3e 


44 


i9 


2S 


33 


3S ^ 


44 ' 




i6 


30 




63 


77 


6 


1 


31 


ii 
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Appendix G 

tEA And CETA Perceptions ol Obatucles to Effective 
Linkage Eff?rt«' 



Obstaclti 



LEA CETA 
Prime BOS Total ' Prime BOS Total 

Rank Mean Rank Hean Rank Heart Rank Hean Rank Mean Rank Hean 



at^Htftmatch of fiscal year* 

(CETA, October 1 to September 30; 
L£A» July I CO June 30) * 

1^* ^Avard of academic credit. 

c. Length of the school day. , ' 

d* Fixed ach'edule of achool classea and 
activities. > ^ ' 

«. Credentialin^ of CETA staff. 

f. School personnel's negative experiences ^ 
uith sitnilar CETA programs. 

g. Accelerated and patchwork planning in 
CETA programs* 

h. Uncertainties over funding levels and/or 
reauthorization of CETA legislation. 

1* Shafts in CETA program priorities and 
regulations* 

Differences in program accountability^ 
(i^e*^ I^EA programs are primarily 
accountable to* local boards of education 
while CETA programs are accountable to 
other local authorities aiiH/or sti^e 
and rt^gional labor depa^ments.) 



(9) 2.14 <9) 1.97 (9) 2.03 (7) 2.39 (8.5) 2. ft ^-^W ^ i.23 



<S) 2.20 
(10) K92 
.(7) >i.53 



M 
(6) 

(3) 

(I) 

(2) 

(5) 



3.20 
2.59 

3.21 

3.45 

3.29 

2.89 



<B) 
(10) 
(7) 

(5) 
<6) 

(2) 
(4) 



2.06 
1. 88 
2.28 

2.5) 
2.42 

2.7^ 

3.21 

3.04 

2.65 



(8) 

to) 

(4) 
(6) 

43) 

(1) 

(2) 

.<5) 



2. n 


(8) 


2.33 


(3) 


1.90 


(10) 


1.94 




2.30 


(9) 


2.11 


(7) 



77 
49 



2.91 



3.30 



3.13 




(5) 2.94 (8.5) 2.12. 

(6) 2*83 A{4) ^2.64 

<3> 3.>5 (5) 2.60 

(1) 3.67 (1) 3.24 

(2) 3.56 (2) 2.96 
(4> 3.00 (5) 2.54 



(6) 2.58 
(10) 1.7a 

(9) 2.19 

(7) 2.47 
(5) 2.72 

(3) 2.93 
(I) 3.42 
(2^ 3.2? 

(4) 2,74 



Tabic numbers represent means for a scale which ranged from 
I ^ unimportant to 4 > very important. Numbers in th« parentheses 
represjent rankings of the means within each group. / 
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AppAfidix H 



CETA Percepcioo* of 
Ob*C«cle*,Co E£fect;lve Litiksg* 8££orC« 
Grouped by Frinie Spotivor*' 



jPrime Sponaora \ ' 

ittv llAveti WACerbury TtarCTord Stanford Bridgeport 



605 ^ ToCaI 



Hiamatch of £ lactl yetr. 

(CETA, October I to SepCeobcr 30; Lea« 

July rco June 30).. 



b» Atf^rd of*AcadeiDlc credits 



Length of tb« «chool dty« 



d* Fixed ach«dul« of acbogi cltaaea «nd > 
acCsviciea* 



«. Cr«denc£aUng of CETA aCAff, 



f. School peraoQn«l*« negative experiencea 
vich tmiUr CETA progr«ou. 



g* Accelerated and patchwork planning / 
In CETA progrataa. 



h. Uncertaintie* ovar funding laval* 
and/or reauthorUation of CETA 
legialatiga.' 



i« Shifts in CETA ^rogrfto priorltlea 
and regulation**^ 



J» DifCcrancaa in progr^ account abltttf 
(i*e*t LEA frogravt *ra priaafilf 
tceountabl* to local b<»arda of 
cation vhila.CETA frogramt tre 
, Accountable to other local iauChorl' 
tica And/or atate «nd rcf(ionaI labor' 
def^iri tocnta). 



r \ 
Unimportant 


17 


0 


0 


33 


50 


40 


^5 


ykoderate^y tnportant 


0 


SO 


* 0 


3& 


17 


'2U 


21 


'Important 




so 


100 


33 


16 


ZO 


30 


Very IiHportant 

* t 


17 


0 


0 


•0 


17 


li 


14 


[)n i tn po rt a nt 


^ SO 


0 


100 


33 * 


0 


20 


23 


Moderately tmportint 


0 


so 


0 




SO 


16 




Intportant ^ ^ 


33 




0 


33 r 


*17 , 


32 


.30 


Very loiportaot / ^ 


* 17 




0 


0 ' 


33 


3i 


26 


t 

[)ni important 


40 


50 


100 ' 


" 0 


17 


56 


45 


Moderately ^portant 


40 


50 


0 


fi7 




, 2fi 


3^e 


Important 


20 


0 


0 


33 


0 


8 


10 


V«ry Ifmporrant 




0 


0 


0 


17 


8 


7 


Uninport ant 


J7 


50 


too 


0 


. 17 


32 


2B 


(loderately Important 


50 


50 


0 




«6 


26 


37 


Important 
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